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HOSE, who are acquainted with the claffical writers 
of Greece and Rome, will readily aliow, that, to 
tranflate them well is no eafy tafk; the difficulty 

confifting not fo much in conveying their fenfe, as in pre- 
ferving their ftrength and fpirit. How far our noble au- 
thor, in this verfion of the elegant P/iny’s letters, has pre- 
ferved the polite and fpirited turn of the original, we fhall 
leave to our readers to judge from the fpecimen we fhall 
fet before them. The obfervations his lordfhip has made 
on each letter, make not only a very confiderable, but a 
very ufeful part of the work: they carry in them fuch lively 
traces of a benevolent, candid, modeft, and upright heart, as 
cannot but give the greateft pleafure to every one who reads 
them attentively, As the whole work feems to have been 
compofed principally with a view to the ufe and entertain- 
ment of lord Boyle, his lordfhip’s obfervations confift, in a 
great meafure, of fuch moral refle&tions, 2s a virtuous and 
fenfible father would make in reading Pliny with his fon; 
and, we are perfuaded, it will contribute not a little to the 
reader’s pleafure, to obferve the many ftrokes of paternal 
tendernefs and affection that appear in them, and the ear- 
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neft concern to form this young nobleman to piety, virtue, 
and public fpirit: an amiable exarnple, and well worthy of . 
imitation! Asa further recommendation of this work, we 
fhall mention one particular more, (though we are fenfible 
that, in fuch an age as this, there are many, who will 
look upon it as a weaknefs in this ingenious nobleman’s 
charaéter) and it is this; the great regard and veneration 
his lordfhip has, in more places of his work than one, tef- 
tified for the chriftian religion. 

To this tranflation there is prefixed a large difcourfe, 
confifting of eighty-feven pages, addrefled to Charles Lord 
Boyle, under the title of An Effay on the Life of Pliny, 
though only about three fourths of it relate to that fubjeé& : 
his lordfhip, with what view we know not, unlefs it be to 
difplay his learning, employs about twenty pages upon the 
Roman Paleftra, after which he takes occafion to intro- 
duce a long differtation of forty pages, on the monarchy 
and fenate of Rome. What relates to the charaéter of 
Pliny we fhall give our readers in his lordfhip’s own words : 
the eflay begins in the following manner, 


66 My dear Charles, 


M* leifure can never be better employed, than towards 

your improvement; nor is it more my duty than in- 
clination, to paint out to you every antient and modern 
example of untainted virtue, and inviolated goodnefs, The 
author, who is now placed before you in our own language, 
is a moft fingular inftance of that primitive fimplicity, that 
integrity of manners, and that fweetnefs of difpofition, 
which muft render a man amiable to his cotemporaries, and 
honoured and admired by all pofterity. He paffed the ear- 
lier part of his life in fanguinary, fufpicious, unfettled 
times ; and he afterwards filled employments of the higheft 
dignity and power : the latter fituation was no lefs dange- 
rous than the former. It was open to all the blafts of en- 
vy, rancour, and revenge: yet by the uprightnefs of his 
heart, the excellence of his genius, and the exaétnefs of his 
prudence, joined to that proper humility, which is neither 
bafely fervile, nor fecretly ambitious, he rode through the 
ftorm in triumph, boldly, profperoufly, and unhurt. His 
moft threatning hazards proceeded from his ftri€@ friend- 
fhips, and firm affeétions to all thofe, whom he honoured 
with his efteem, or admitted tohis bofom. ‘The fincerity 
of his nature made his actions ever accompany his promifes. 
He was true to his profeffions, and pertinacious in his good 
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offices; never to be alarmed by perilous difficulties, never to 
be wearied by labour, or oppofition. Follow him here, 
my dear Charles, with fo exact a pace, as not tolet him go 
one ftep beyond you: be nicely cautious, and confiderate- 
ly fcrupulous in the eleétion of thofe you love : but, when 
you have made the choice, in which I pray God to dire& 
your judgment, keep firm to it, in oppofition to all pow- 
ers, party, fafhion, or temptation. 

Puiny is not without his blemifhes. ‘The critics d- 
termine his ftile in general to be too concife, and have dif- 
covered in him great marks of vanity, and affectation. 
There is, I confefs, fome foundation for fuch cenfures ; his 
metaphors indeed frequently want uniformity, and are 
fometimes inconfiftent. But his beauties, both in litera- 
ture, and morals, far outweigh all his defects, 

He was one of the beft, and one of the greateft men, that 
any age has produced ; fecondto none in virtue, equal to moft 
inaccomplifhments ; of high birth by his anceftors, but much 
more ennobled by himfelf. In the various ftations of pri- 
vate life, he difcharged every duty with piety, and exact- 
nefs; he was an affectionate, endearing hufband, an unal- 
terable, and a courageous friend; to his fervants, a tender 
and careful mafter ; to his affociates, an eafy, and often a 
facetious companion: grave without feverity, witty with- 
out ill-nature, open without imprudence: he was, my 
Cuar es, what I wifh you may be, a fplendid original, 
whom few can copy; but whom all ought to imitate. 
And if, on the other hand, we examine him in his public 
character, as a ftatefman, and as firft minifterto TRAJAN, 
he will be acknowledged one of thofe rare fpirits, who feem 
allotted by heaven, as bleffings upon earth. The due 
courfe, and impartial adminiftration of the Jaw, the glory 
of the commonwealth, the intereft, and profperity of the 
emperor, were the moving {fprings to all his actions, and 
the fole end of his moft fecret defigns; his views neither 
centered in himfelf, norin his own family; they were di- 
Jated univerfally, and took in the whole. He was equall 
the faithful fervant of the empire, of the people, and of the 
prince. He was indefatigable in bufinefs, and immoveable 
in patriotifm: threats could not alarm.him ; bribes could 
not allure him. Thus, above fear, and above temptation, 
he became a fhield to his fellow citizens, an ornament to 
the republic, and a fupport to the emperor. He was an 
elegant fcholar, an excellent philofopher, and a p>werful 
Qrator, the patron and example of thofe arts and fziences, 
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which he cultivated, and admired. His abilities were only 
to be exceeded by his candour, and integrity; fo that 
among the moft celebrated names of antiquity, fcarce any 
character will be found adequate to Puiiny. He was not 
abfolutely void of refentment, which perhaps he has carried 
too far in the cafe of Marcus Aquitius ReGutus, 
for whofe misfortune, inthe death of an only fon, he feems 
to have lefs pity, than he difcovers upon any other oc~ 
cafion.” 

His lordfhip concludes this effay in the following manner, 
It may not be improper, fays he, now to fpeak of this tranf- 
lation, begun long ago, frequently laid afide, and inter- 
rupted. ** But as Priny has ever been one of my favourite 
authors, 1 conftantly refumed my tafk, not only with great 
pleafure, but with a particular fatisfaction, in hopes of giv- 
ing you, one day or other, this public teftimony of my 
affection. That time is come, and if the obfervations, 
which I have fubjoined to each epiftle, may prove to you 
of any ufe or entertainment, the utmoft of my ambition is 
fully anfwered ; fince the work itfelf proceeds from no vain 
oftentation of learning, or reftlefs thirft of fame. On the 
contrary, I efteem it but as a trifle; the amufement of my 
leifure hours ; the offspring of winter evenings pafled in the 
country ; and the effect of that retirement and inactivity, 
from which I am fcarce ever drawn, but with the utmoft 
relu@tance. May you move in a more diftinguifhed fphere ! 
or if you chufe the otium, be it cum dignitate; etiam cum 
maxima ! fuperior to the pride of courts, equally fuperior 
to affected patriotifm ; not to be dazzled by immediate 
honours ;.not to be mifguided by too diftant profpects. 
Rife, my CHARLEs, a right honeft, preferably to a right 
honourable, man. But private wifhes, and paternal ten- 
dernefs are growing uponme. Let us quit the theme, and 
Jet us return to my tranflation of PLiny. 

You will find me ofteg, perhaps too often, complaining 
of the order and difpofition, in which PLiny’s letters are 
placed. ‘The connections between the epiftles on the fame 
fubje&t are fo entirely broken, that the beauty and inftru- 
ction of the narrative are utterly deftroyed. It is probable, 
that the whole collection is not come down tous: and we 
have great reafon to regret, that not one epiftle of any of 
his correfpondents, TRAJAN excepted, has reached our 
times. Under thefe, and other difadvantages, the works of 
the younger Piiny have appeared. He is in a manner e- 
Glipfed by the greater name of CicERo; and the cha- 
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raéter of hisuncle, the elder Ptiny, by being more known, 
and more celebrated, has been of difadvantageous confe- 
quence to the nephew. Doétor Mipp eTown, in his life 
of TuLLy, exerts himfelf with feverity againft the ftyle, 
and writings of our author. A blow from fuch a hand is of 
fatal confequence. Homer tellsus, that when NEPTUNE 
exerted his celeftial power, when a deity interpofed, even 
Hector was knocked down. We may fuppofe, that 
thefe heathen deities, like mortal men, were partial. They 
had their favourites, and, at any rate, thofe favourites were 
to be fupported, fo as to appear invulnerable, and almoft 
immortal. But Priny muft not die, becaufe Cicero 
muft live. Vivat uterque. They were two illuftrious Re- 
mans, each differently great. 

If any future editor were to range Pxiiny’s epiftles in 
another difpofition from that, in which they have hitherto 
been compiled, he might divide the nine firft books into 
four claffes: one of which might contain all the letters re- 
lating to the Roman fenate, and the feveral laws and priyi- 
leges at Rome, either hinted at, or more fully expatiated in 
the epiftles. A fecond clafs might comprehend all fuch 
letters, as treat upon oratory, ftile, tranflation, and the dif- 
ferent manner of writing. ‘The third might include the 
charaéters of particular perfons, and the defcription of par- 
ticular places. The fourth might be affigned’ not only to 
his letters of politenefs, his family epiftles, and the anec- 
dotes of himfelf, but to the more trifling fubjeéts, that have 
‘engaged his leifure hours. Among thofe ought to be in- 
ferted his: poetical pieces, which are rather a blemifh, than 
an honour to his charaéter. This fourth divilion might 
pofibly be the largeft: but in it would appear fuch a fund 
of noblenefs and generofity, as might well campenfate the 
‘difappointment in fometimes finding him fo far led aftray 
from his- dignity and ferious manner of writing, that a 
poet would ‘probably compare him to a filkworm, which 
after having done an admirable and ufeful work, turns her- 
felf into.a butterfly. But amidf all his triffes, he ftill 
maintains elegance and politenefs ; and amidft all his vani- 
ty, he never fails to illuftrate, nay evén to magnify the at- 
complifhments of his friends. Such a difpofition, nugis &9 
vanitate non obflantibus, is a ftrong inftance of a mott ex- 
cellent heart. 

I fhall detain you no longer from the epiftles themfel ves, 
than to affure you, that, whatever difficulty I have ex- 
perienced in wording the tranflation, it is much more dif- 
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ficult to find expreffions adequate to the paternal tendernefs, 
with which I am, my dear CHARLES, 


Your affe&tionate Father, 
And your firft, and in truth 
Your faithfullef{ Friend, 


ORRERY. 


We fhall now prefent our readers with a few letters as 
they are tranflated by his lordfhip; and the firft we thall 
Tay before them is the fixth of the fifth book, wherein 
PLIny gives a defcription of his fummer villa. 


PLINY to APPOLINARITS. 


I AM much delighted with the care and anxiety. you have 

exprefled, in perfuading me not to pafs the f{ummer, as 
I intended, in Tu/fcany, merely becaufe you imagine the 
place unhealthy. The fea-fhore of Tu/cany is certainly 
moift, and unwholefome. . But my lands lie at a diftance 
from the ocean, and are placed under the heaJthieft of our 
mountains, the Apennine : and therefore, that you may lay 
afide all your anxiety for me, attend to the temperature of 
the climate, the fituation of the country, and the f{weetnefs 
of my particular dweliing. I fhall give you the defcription 
with nolefs pleafure, than you will hear it. — 

The air in the winter is fharp and frofty ; myrtles, olives, 

_and fuch plants, as require a conftant warmth, will not 
growthere. ‘The laurel generally thrives, and fometimes 
produces a very beautiful green, although now and then it is 
killed, but not more frequently than with us at Rome. The 
heat in fummer is very moderate. There is always fome 
air ftirring abroad, but oftner gentle than ftormy. ‘To this 
J attribute the number of our old men. Here you fee the 
grandfathers and great grandfathers of thofe, who are now 
youngmen. You hear old ftories, and the fpeeches of our 
anceftors, So that, were you to come hither, you would 
think yourfelf in another age. 

The face of the country is extremely beautiful: imagine 
to yourfelf an amphitheatre of immenfe circumference, fuch 
as could be formed only by the hand of nature. A wide- 
extended plain is furrounded by mountains, whofe fummits 
are covered with tall ancient woods, ftocked.with game for 
all kind of hunting. The defcent is planted with under- 
woods, among which are frequently little rifings, of a = 
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and deep foil; where a ftone, if fought for, is fcarce to be 
found: in fertility, they yield not to the finett vales, and 
produce as good crops of corn, although not fo early in the 
year. Below thefe, on the fide of the mountain, Is 4 con- 
tinued range of vineyards, that extend themfelves, with- 
out interruption, far and near; at the foot of which is 3 
fort of border of fhrubs. From thence you have meadows, 
and open fields, The arable grounds require large oxen, 
and the ftrongeft ploughs. The earth is fo tough, and 
rifesin fuch largeclods, when it is firft broken up, that it 
cannot be reduced, till it has been ploughed nine times, 
The meadows glitter with flowers, and produce the trefoil, 
and other kinds of grafs, always foft and tender, and ap- 
pearing always new ; for they areexcellently well watered, 
with never-failing fprings; yet where thefe {prings are in 
greateft contiuence, they make no marfhes; the declivity 
of the land difcharging into the Tiber all the water, that it 
does not drink in. 

The Tiber runs through the middle of our lands, is na- 
vigable, and fupplies the city from hence with all kinds of 
grain, but only in winter, and fpring; for in fummer it 
fhrinks to nothing, leaving the bare name of a great river 
to almoft an empty channel. In autumn it rifes to its ufual 
height. 

You would be much delighted, were you to take a pro- 
fpect of this place from a neighbouring mountain, as you 
could fcarce believe you were looking upon a real country, 
but a landfkip drawn with all the beauties imaginable ; with 
fo charming a reprefentation, and fuch a variety of agree- 
able objects, will your eyes be regaled, which ever way 
they turn. 

My houfe, although built at the foot of a hill, has a view 
as if it ftood at the brow of it. The afcent is fo gradual, 
and eafy, that you find yourfelf on the:top, almott before 
you perceive yourfelf afcending. Behind it, but ata di- 
ftance, is the Apennine mountain, from whence it is re- 
frefhed with continual breezes, be the weather never fo 
calm or ftill ;“and yet they are not too cutting or immode- 
rate, but broken and weakened by the very diftance. The 
largeft part-of the -houfe lies to the fouth, and enjoys the 
fun all the afternoon ; but fomething earlier in the winter, 
than in the fummer, 

In the front of it is a portico, pretty large, and of a 
Proportionable length; in which there are feveral apart- 
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ments; and the court is laid out after the manner of the 
antients. | 

Before the portico is a terrace, adorned with various fis 
gures, and bounded with an edging of box. Below this is 
a gravel walk; on each fide of which, a little upon the 
defcent, are figures of divers animals cut in box. Upona 
level plot ftands an Acanthus, fo foft, that it is almoft liquid. 
Round the Acanthus is a walk bounded by a clofe hedge of 
ever-greens, cut into variety of fhapes: on the other fide 
is a ring for taking the air on horfeback, in the fhape of the 
Circus, which goes round the box-hedge, that ‘is cut into 
different fhapes ; and a row of dwarf trees, that are always 
kept fheared. The whole is encompafled with a wall, fo 
covered with box, that no part of itcanbefeen. On the 
outfide is a lawn, as beautiful by nature, as what I have 
been defcribing is by art. Farther on the profpect is tex- 
minated by meadows, and many other field:, and little cop- 
pices of wood. “‘From the extremity of the portico projeéts 
a large dining-room, from the doors of which you look to 
the end of the terrace ; and from the windows you view tlie 
meadows, and a large extent of the country. From the 
portico you look upon the fide of the terrace, and that part 
ofthe houfe which ftands moft forward; as alfo upon the 
wood, and the tops of the trees in the adjoining horfe-courfe. 
Almoft oppofite to the middle of the portico is a fummer- 
houfe, ‘which furrounds a {mall court fhaded by four plane- 
trees ; in the midft of which a marble fountain gently plays 
upon the roots of thofe trees, and upon the grafs plots under 
them. In this fummer-houfe is a bed-chamber, where 
neither light, noife, nor found can enter; and clofe to it 
a fupper-room for my particular friends, Another portico 
overlooks this little court, and enjoys all’the fame views 
with the former. There is another bed-chamber, fhaded 
and adorned by the verdure and gloom of a neighbouring 
plane-tree ; the out-fide is of carved work in marble, as 
high as the balcony. Above is a painting of trees, and 
birds fitting amidft the branches, equally beautiful with 
the marble ; at the foot of which is a’fmall fountain, from 
whence the water running through feveral little pipes into a 
bafon, makesa moft agreeable murmur, In the corner of 
the portico is a very fpacious bed-chamber, ‘facing the din- 
ing-room, with windows both to the terrace, and to the 
meadows ; and before it a piece of water, which delights 
at once our ears and’eyes, being near, and-in the view of the 
front windows ; and falling froma confiderable height in- 
to 
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to a marble ciftern,. where it breaks and foams. This bed- 
chamber is very warm in winter, the fun, during that fea- 
fon, being full upon it. Adjoining to it is a ftove, whole 
warm: fteams, when the weather is cloudy, fupply the heat 
of the fun: from thence you pafs through a chearfyl un- 
drefling chamber into the cold-bath-room, which is dark- 
ened, and provided with a bathing ciftern of a convenient 
fize. If this be not large enough to fwim in, or if you 
chufe a warmer bath, in the outward court there is a bafon, 
with a well adjoining to it, from whence you may be fup- 
plied with cold water, in cafe the warmer bath fhould be 
hotter than you defire it. Adjoining to the cold bath is 
another of a middle-temper, and more expofed to the fun, 
but not fo much as the hot bath, becaufe that is built far- 
ther out: you have three ftair-cafes to go,down to it; two 
of them quite open to the fun; the third lefs expofed, al- 
though full as light. Over the undreffing-room is a tennis- 
court, which is accommodated to feveral forts of exercife, 
by means of the feveral circles, which are made in it. Not 
far from the baths isa ftair-cafe, that leads into a clofe gal- 
lery, at the entrance of which are three apartments: one 
looks into the little court, where the four plane-trees are ; 
‘another into the meadow; and the third hasa view of feve- 
ral vineyards: fo that each has a different profpedt, and 
looks towards a different point of.the heavens, At the up- 
perend of the gallery is a bed-chamber, taken out of the 
gallery itfelf. It has a profpeét of the horfe-courfe, the 
‘vineyards, and the mountains. ‘To this joins a bed-cham- 
ber,’ which is open to the tun, efpecially in winter, From 
hence another apartment, between the horfe-courfe and the 
dwelling-houfe. All this makes the front. 

On the fouth-fide is a clofe gallery of a confiderable 
height from the ground; from whence the vineyards ap- 
pear fo near, that you feem almoft totouch them. | In the 
middle of ita large dining-room receives a very wholfome 
air from the vallies of the Apennine. In the back front, from 
the largeft windows, and the folding doors, you have a 
view of the vineyards, through the gallery. On that fide 
of the dining-room, which has no windows, is a private 
ftair-cafe, which we make ufc of, for ferving up an enter- 
tainment, when I fup there: the gallery ends in a bed- 
chamber, beautified by the profpect both of the gallery it- 
felf, and of the vineyards. Underneath is another gallery, 
much like a fubterraneous paflage. In fummer it is per- 
' fectly cool; and having fufficient air within itfelf, ne.cher 
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wants, nor admits any from without. After both thefe 
galleries, at the end of the dining-room, is an.open portico, 
cool in the fore part of the day, but expofed to the fun in 
the afternoon. Through this you go into two-different a. 
partments, one of which contains four, the other three 
chambers; all which enjoy, in their turns, ‘both the fun- 
fhine and the fhade. . 

This difpofition of the feveral parts of the houfe is ex 
tremely delightful; although it equals, in no degree, the 
beauty of the horfe-courfe, which isa large Open area, pre- 
fenting itfelf entire, at one view, to the eyes of the beholder, 


‘It is fet round with plane-trees, which are covered with ivy; 
and as their tops flourifh by their own beauty, fo, towards 


the bottom, their verdure is borrowed from the ivy ‘that runs 
over the trunk and the branches, and fpreading itfelf from 
one tree to another, joins them-together. ‘The vacancy be- 
tween the bodies of the trees is filled up with box, which is 
again furrounded bya laurel hedge, vying in fhade with the 
plantanes, This ftrait boundary of the horfe-courfe changes 
its figure, at the end, intoa femi-circle ; which is fet round, 
and covered with cyprefs-trees, compofing a thicker and 
more gloomy fhade thanthe former hedge. ‘The inner cir 
cles (for there are many of them) enjoy the cleareft day. 
They are filled with plenty of rofes, and relieve you from 
the chilnefs of the fhade, with the agreeable warmth of 
the fun. 

When you are arrived at the end of all thefe winding 
alleys, you come out into a ftrait walk ; nay, not into one, 
but-into feveral; divided, in fome places, by grafs-plots, in 
ethers, by box-trees, cut into a thoufand fhapes; fome of 
which are letters forming my name; and others the name 
of my gardiner. In thefeare mixt, alternately, fmall py- 
ramids and apple-trees; and now and then, in the midft of 
a plot, improved with all imaginable art, you meet, ona 
fudden, with a {pot of ground, wild, and uncultivated, as 
if tranfplanted hither on purpofe. ‘The middle {pace is a- 
dorned on both fides with dwarf plane-trees. Beyond thefe 
again is an Acanthus, that waves and bends under your 
hand; and then again various figures, and various names. 
At the upper end is a couch made of white marble, over 
which a vine, fupported by four fmall pillars of Cary/tian 
marble, forms an arbour. From the couch feveral pipes 
fpout forth water, as -if foreed out by the weight of thofe, 
who lye down. It falls firft into a ftone ciftern, and from 
thence into a marble bafon, and is fo managed by pipes un- 
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der ground, that it keeps the bafon always full, without 
ever running over. When I {up here, the more fubftantial 
difhes are placed upon the border of the bafon, whilft the 
Jefler float in the water, in the fhape of little boats and birds, 
Over againft this is a fountain, which throws up water, 
and receives it back again. The apertures that {wallow it, 
and return it, communicate with each other. 

Oppofite to the marble couch ftands a bed-chamber, 
which gives an ornament to that couch equal to what it re- 
Ceives from it, This room is beautified with marble; the 
doors project, and are furrounded with greens. ‘The win- 
dows, both above and below, are fided on every fide with 
the fame. Within this chamber is a little clofet, that ap- 
pears to belong to another room. Here is a bed, and win- 
dows on every fide, which let in buta gloomy fort of light, 
being obfcured by the fhade of a moft luxuriant vine, 
which afcends, and covers the whole building from the 
bottom to the very roof. You may lie here as in a grove, 
only more fecure from rain. Here alfo arifes a fountain, 
which immediately difappears., In many places of the walks, 
and alleys, are marble feats, difpofed at convenient diftan- 
ces; upon which, when you are tired with walking, you 
may reft yourfelf with as much eafe as in the chamber, 
Near thefe feats are little fountains. In every part of the 
horfe-courfe you hear the murmur of water, conveyed 
through pipes by the hand of theartificer, in fucha man- 
‘ner, as beft pleafed his fancy. ‘This ferves to water my 
greens, fometimes ‘none part, fometimes in another, and 
fometimes in all parts at once. I fhould have ended before 
now, for fear of feeming tedious, had I not been deter- 
mined thus to walk over every corner with you in my let- 
ter: nor did I apprehend you would be tired in reading, 
what would not tire you in feeing ; efpecially as you may 
reft, and, by laying down my epiftle, relieve yourfelf as 
often as you pleafe, Befides, 1 was willing to indulge my- 
{elf in the defcription of what I love ; for I am particularly 
‘fond of places, which I have either laid out myfelf, or have 
finifhed, when begun by others, In a word, (for why 
fhould not I unbofom to you my thoughts, whether right 
or wrong!) I always look upon it, as the chief duty of a 

writer, to keep a clofe eye tohis title, and often afk himfelf 
what he has propofed to treat of ; well knowing, while he 
confines himfelf to his fubje&t, he cannot feem long; but 
if he deviates in the leaft, and launches out into any foreign 
‘matter, he muft appear exceedingly tedious. You fee how 
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many lines are employed by Homer and VrrGitt, the one 
in defcribing the arms of Aine As, the other of ACHILLEs ; 
yet neither of thefe poets are too prolix, becaufe each fulfils 
his original intention. You fee in what manner ARAT Us has 
fearched- out and numbered the fmalleft ftars ; yet he pre- 
ferves himfelf from the character of too voluminous an au- 
thor, for he never rambles, but keeps clofe to his work. In 
like manner, (to compare fmall things with great) whilft 
I was endeavouring to place before your eyes a compleat de- 
{cription of my feat, if I have never deviated from the fub- 
ject, nor related what was foreign to my purpofe, it is not 
the defcription of my houfe, but my houfe itfelf, that is 
large. 

But to return where I begun, left I fhould be juftly con- 
demned by my own law, if I continue longer in this digrefs 
fion ; you now fee the reafons, why I prefer my feat in 
Tufcany, to thofe I have at Tujculum, Tibur, and Prenefte ; 
for, befides what I have already told you, the repofe I en- 
joy here is more quiet, and undifturbed, than any where 
elfe. No fummons to the bar; no clients at my gate ; all 
is calm and ftill; which added to the healthinefS of the 
place, the clearnefs of the sky, and the foftnefs of the air, 
makes me enjoy the greateft vigour, both of body and 
mind. ‘The one is kept in exercife by hunting, the other 
by ftudy. Befides, my family are never in’ better health 
than here. To this very day (in a lucky moment be it 
{poken) I have not loft one of all the retinue I brought with 
me. May the gods continue this happinefs to me, and this 
glory tothe place itfelf. Adieu. 


Piiny to Hisputta. Ep. rgth. B. 4th. 


S you are an example of all virtue, and as you loved 
A your excellent and moft affectionate brother with a 
mutual tendernefs, and look upon his daughter as your own, 
not only treating her with the indulgence. of an aunt, but 
fupplying to her the lofs fhe long fince fuftained in a father ; 
I carinot doubt, but you will be much rejoiced to know, 
that fhe proves worthy of her father ; worthy ‘of you ; 
worthy of her grandfather. bidet’ asad 

She has great wit; fhe is an excellent ceconomift ; fhe 
loves me entirely ; a fure fignal of her chaftity. Add to 
this, her difpofition to literature ; which is the confequence 
of her affection towards me. She hascolle&ed my works ; 
fhe reads ; andeven gets them by heart. When I am to 
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plead, what infinite anxiety does fhe fuffer ? When I have 
done, how great is her joy ? She appoints perfons, on pur- 
pofe to tell her what applaufes, what acclamations I have 
gained ; and what judgment is pronounced. When I re- 
hearfe in public, fhe places herfelf as near as pofible; and 
fits under the covert of a veil, and - hears with the greateft 
fatisfa€tion, the praifes which are beftowed upon me. She 
fings my verfes, and adapts them to the lute; untaught 
by any mufician, but that beft of mafters, love. 

From hence I hope, with the utmoft degree of certainty, 
that our happinefs will be perpetual ; and will encreafe every 
day. For, in me, fheis neither captivated with youth,, nor 
perfon ; both which are liable to accidents, and decay ; but 
with the glory of my name. Nor would other thoughts be- 
come one, who had been fafhioned by your hands, inftruct- 
ed by your precepts. Under your roof, fhe beheld nothing 
but purity and virtue ; and in fhort, was taught to love me, 
by yourrecommendation, For, as you ufed to love my 
mother as your parent, fo were you pleafed to praife, and 
model me, in the infancy of my life; and to foretel [ 
fhould one day proveto be fuch aman, as my wife imagines 
me to be at this inftant. 

“We mutually contend therefore to give you thanks; I, 
becaufe you have given her tome ; fhe, becaufe you have 
given me to her. You have chofen us out, as it were, 
formed for each other. Farewel. 


Priny to Rosranus Geminus. Ep. sth. B. 8th. 


UR friend Macrinus has received a heavy wound. 

He has loft his wife; a moft exemplary woman: She 
would have appeared fuch, even among our anceftors. He 
lived with her nine and thirty years, without the leaft pee- 
vifhnefs, or difagreement. How fhall we weigh the high 
regard fhe paid her husband, when fhe deferved the higheft 
regard herfelf? How many, and how great virtues were 
collected from different ages, and united in her perfon! Ma- 
CRINUus has indeed this folid comfort, that be has been fo 
long in poffeffion of fuch a bleffing. But then again, from 
that very caufe, fince he has now loft her, his afli@tion muft 
be ftill greater. For the grief of lofing a benefit, is en- 
creafed by having once enjoyed it. Iam therefore in great 
anxiety for fo dear a friend, until he fhall be able to admit of 
relaxation to his pain, and healing medicines to fuch a 
wound ; a circumftance, which can fcarce be effeéted, but 
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by neceflity of fubmiffion, length of time, and fatiety of 
rief. Farewell. | 
’ As fome of our readers may be pleafed with the fhort co- 
py of verfes fubjoined to his lordfhip’s obfervations on this 
epiftle, we fhall take the liberty to infert them. 


Pi | OBSERVATIONS, 


HE laft fentence of this epiftle, meceffitas ipfa, et 

dies longa, et fatietas doloris, is extremely fine, and 

equally famous. We find it often quoted upon thefe melan- 
choly occafions. 

The death of an affectionate wife is indeed avery deep 
affliction! a friend of yours, my dear CHARLEs, had once 
that misfortune. It pieafed heaven a to repair the 
lofs: but, in memory of fo excellent a lady, fuffer me 
to give you his thoughts of her in the following verfes : 





If pureft virtue, fenfe refin’d in youth, 

Religious wifdom, and a love of truth; 

A mind, that knew no thought ignobly mean ; 

A temper {weetly chearful, yet ferene ; 

A breaft, which glow’d with thofe immortal fires, - 
Which godlike charity alone infpires : 

If thefe could lengthen fate’s tremendous doom, 
And {natch one moment from the gaping tomb, 
Death had relenting thrown his dart afide, 

And Harriot, oh! my Harrior, had not died; 


Puiny to Cornettus Fuscus. Ep. 36th. B. gth. 


OU with to know in what manner I difpofe of my 

time in fummer,while I ftay at Tu/culum. I wake with- 
out being called; generally about fun-rife, “often before 
that hour, feldom later. My windows remain fhut. For 
Ji filence and darknefs have a wonderful happy effet upon the 
ae : mind, When I am thus withdrawn from any object that 
, can call off my attention, and am left free, and entire to 
myfelf, my thoughts are not led by my eyes, but my eyes 
follow my thoughts. For our eyes, when not diverted by 
other figures, only fee fuch reprefentations, as occur to our 
minds. If I have any work upon my hands, I ruminate, 
and examine every word of it, with as much exadtnefs, as 
if it were commited to writing: and this employment takes 
me up more or lefs time, in proportion as my compofitions 
are 
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are more or lefs difficult to perfe&@t, or to remember. The 
windows are opened, I fend for my fecretary, and I dic- 
tate to him whatever I have finifhed: he goes away, and is 
called again, and again difmiffed. At ten or eleven o’clock, 
(in that hour I am_not exaCtly regular) according as the 
weather permits, I either walk upon my terrace, or in my a 
gallery ; and there again, I continue to ruminate, and to 4 
diate my meditations, From thence I go into my cha- 
riot, where I purfue the fame courfeof ftudy, which engag- 
ed me when I was walking, or when I was in bed. In- 
tenfenefs of thought is not difturbed by change of exercife. 

I afterwards fleep a little, and when I rife and walk about, 

I immediately read aloud and diftinétly, fome Greek or Latin 

oration, not fo much upon account of my voice, as toclear 

my lungs; although the voice is much improved by fuch a» 

cuftom. I walk out again: at my return am anointed, ufe 

exercife, and bathe. If Ifup with my wife, or with a few 

feleét friends, a book is read to us, and after {upper weare en- 

tertained by comedians or muficians, Then I walk out with 

my friends, among whom there are always fome men of 

learning. In this manner the evening is pafled away in a 

variety of difcourfes; and the very longeft day is foon at an 

end. Sometimes I vary a little from this rotation. For if 

I have either lain upon my couch, or have walked very 

long, inftead. of going in my chariot, after my laft fleep, 2 
and my ufual cuftom of reading aloud, I ride on horfeback, 

the exercife of which, as it is quicker than a chariot, takes 

up lefs time. My friends come in upon me now and then, 

from the neigbouring villages; and their company takes up 

partof the day. Their vifits, when I find myfelf fatigued, . 
are often a very feafonable relief. I hunt fometimes; but 
never without my table-books, that if I find no game, at 
leaft I may find employment. A fmall portion of time, 
and, as they think, much too fmall, is allotted to my te- 
nants. Their clownifh converfation confifting of perpetual 
complaints, gives me a frefh relifh for literature, and po- 
lite entertainments. Adieu. 
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Such of our readers as will take the trouble to compare 
his ‘lordfhip’s tranflation with the original, and the elegant 
and accurate tranflation of the ingenious Mr. Me/muoth, will 
find it no difficult matter to determine for themfelves, to 
which the preference is due. Jy 
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ArT. Lxxit. The Hiftorical Senfe of the Mofaic Account of 
the FALL, proved and vindicated. By W. Worthington, ;. 
M.A. Printed for E.Cave, Price i , 


















R. Worthington has, if we are not miftaken, confi- 
dered this fubjeét in a new light, by producing feve-. 
ral paflages from the old teftament, which, accord- 

ing to him, illuftrate and confirm the literal fenfe. He has 
alfo fomething in common with thofe * who have written 
on this fubje& before him, wiz. the abfurdity of fuppofing 
that the hiftorical faéts, related in the book of Genefes, 
fhould be ufhered in by an apologue or fable. 

The firft paflage confidered, is the account itfelf of the 
. fall; which, in his opinion, proves its own reality. He 

enlarges confiderably on this head, arguing from the reality 
of. the good and evil, the knowledge whereof was acquired: 
by eating of the forbidden tree, that the whole relation 
muft be real.” The next paflage he takes notice of is the 
xivth chapter of J/aiah. This, according to his interpreta- 
tion, has a great fimilitude to the hiftory of the fall; a fi- 
militude that cannot be accounted for fo well any other way, 
as on the fuppofition, that Satan and the ferpent wereunited 
in tempting Eve. 

The third paflage, viz. Ezek. xxviii. 11-19. will be 
allowed, our author thinks, to contain a very ftrong and 
ftriking allufion to the fall of our firft parents, if it isnot — 
rather to be looked upon as an exprefs declaration, that the 
devil was perfonally ‘concerned in this important event. The 
ftyle of this prophet is obferved to be often very majeftic and 
fublime ; and he is particularly remarkable for the height 
and grandeur of his comparifons. ‘The fubjeét of his pro- 
phecies are the captivity and afflictions, the reftoration and 
flourifhing ftate of the Fewi/h church, which is generally un- 
derftood to be typical of the Chriffian. He alfo threatens 
the enemies both of the one and the other with the divine 
vengeance ; and among others, he, in this, and the two 
foregoing chapters, denounces God’s judgments againft Tyre, 
and her proud afpiring monarch. 

This prince is defcribed, as being beyond meafure elated 
with his greatnefs, and affuming to himfelf an equality even 
with the God-head ; [ am God, I fit in the feat of God, was 
his prefumptuous fpeech. His political knowledge and fa- 
gacity, the gracefulnefs and majefty of his perfon, and hi 


* See our Review for May, 1750. Vol. III. pt24. 
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other accomplifhments, which are acknowledged to have 
been @xtraordinary, \had thus puffed him up, and tempted 
him toafcribe his great riches and affluence to his own me- 
rit; nor did he at,the fame time fcruple the moft iniquitous 
means toencreafe them. From this character of him, we 
may judge of the propriety of the prophet’s comparifon of 
him to the prince of the.apoflate angels, the grand adverfary 
of God’s church and people, from the beginning, of the 
world. To complete the refemblance, he foretells , his 
downfal ;..and then, by the divine command, he takes up 
his lamentation for him, and acofts him in the character 
of a fallen angel. Thus faith the Lord God—Thou fealeft 
up the fum full of wifdom, and perfect in beauty. Thou haft 
been in Eden, the garden of God. From this laft expreffion, 
Dr. Lowth infers, that this whole firft part of’ the pallage 
alludes to Adam, when he was firft created, and came. pure 
out of the hands of his maker, and to that complete happi- 
nefs which he enjoyed in paradife before the fall. This 
fenfe of the paffage our author objects to, and endeavours 
_ to fhew, that it is defcriptive of Satan the prince of fallen 
angels, who was a moft accomplifhed perfonage before his 
fall. The words, Thou ha/t been in Eden, the garden of God, 
ate plain.» They exprefly declare, that the perfon here 
{poken of, had been in paradife. Now, if it appears from 
-what follows, as well as from that already mentioned, that 
this perfon was theidevil, I prefume, fays our author, it 
will not be queftioned, but that his bufinefs there, was to 
feduce our firft parents from their duty, when he conveyed 
himfelf thither for that purpofe in the form of a ferpent, as 
‘we know not of the devil’s having beén in Eden on any 
other occafion, or in any other fhape. 

‘The following part of this paflage is capable of two in- 
terpretations fomething different from, though not incon- 
fiftent witheach other ; fome expreffions in it rather fa- 
vouring the one, which alludes to his original; and fome 
the other, which explains it of his fallen ftate. Thus, 
Every precious fione was thy covering, &c. may be a meta- 
phorical defcription of that perfect beauty and brightne/fi, 
with which the devil was at firft endowed. Or, it may 
be a pompous relation of that glittering luftre in which he 
appeared to Eve, refembling an angelof light.” 

Inthe fame manner, he goes through the whole paflage, 
applying it to the devil ; but what is already taken notice of, 
will fuffice for.our purpofe. WN 
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ArT. txxi11. The right MeTHOD of maintaining Securi- 
ty in Perfon and Property to all the Subjetts of Great-Bri- 
tain: Bya vigerous Execution of the prefent Laws of . the 
Land, a proper Exertion of the Civil Power, in their re- 
Jpective Offices, by the legalMagiftrates, explained and fup- 
“parted by Arguments and hiftorical Evidence: With a fort 
View of the Confequences attending a military Force; and 
fome Account of the remarkable Example‘ofia late Sheriff § 
London. Jn a Letter to a Member of Parliament. To 
which is added, The Opinion of Sir Thomas’ More, Lord 
High Chancellor of England, on the fame important Sub- 

. gets. Odtavo., vs. 6d. Whifton and White. 


OTWITHSTANDING that: this pamphlet 
contains many ufeful obfervations on the executive 
- part of the Briti/b, and. particularly of the Englif — 
government; yet its title is too pompous for the perform 
ance, the main -drift of which is to prove, that theriffs 
always had, and now have, fufficient force ‘to put the laws 
in execution, without recurring to the legiflature for addi- 
tional authority, and without the affiftance of any other 
force, than what it was at all times in their power legally 
to raife. 

In order to make out this point, he firft removes an ob- 
jection which might be drawn from the -fpirit of freedom 
and independency that aiways did, and:we hope; ftill will, 
prevail in this nation. ‘** It was, fays he, owing to this fpi- 
rit, that our conftitution purged and freed itfelf, though by 
flow degrees, from the inconveniencies that arofe from mi- 
litary tenures. It was, in truth, the very reverfeé of. licen- 
tioufnefs ; it was the defire of living under the obedience of 
known laws, made by the confent of our reprefentatives, 
executed in the ancient and legal manner, binding equally 
all ranks and degrees of people, and affording every man a 
fpeedy redrefs, It was, in fhort, a fpirit of liberty, if con- 
fidered, in oppofition to tyranny ; but of obedience when 
referred to the conftitution and the laws; which the people 
were fo far from difputing, deriding, or defpifing, that 
they were ever ready to rife up in their defence, and hearti- 
ly loved and reverenced them.” 

He farther fets forth, the excellency of the ancient con- 
ftitution, and gives feveral inftances of extraordinary cafes, 
wet higheft perfonages of the nation were obliged to 
ubsmt to the authority of the judges. 
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With regard to the powers wherewith the fheriffs were 
invefted, he obferves, that ‘* befides the execution of civil and 
criminal procefles, they were likewife entrufted with the 
management of the moft momentous affairs. The fheriff 
returned all members in his county. to parliament; the fhe- 
riff fignified to the people, orders and proclamations upon 
emergent occafions; the fheriff, at the end of every feffions, 
proclaimed the new laws that were made, and what old 
ones were repealed : the fheriff attended the judges on their 
circuits, when they came to adminifter juftice; the fheriff 
ftifled all fedition and commotion excited in his county, and 
fecured fuch as raifed them, till they could be brought to 
juftice. Thefe, and many others, were branches of his 
minifterial office, in which he aéted as the great minifter 
of the law, as the guardian of the public fafety, and for 
the benefit of the commonwealth, It was an office of 
great honour, great truft, and great authority, but withal, 
an office of great trouble and expence, and in which, if a 
man was either guilty of negle&t, or mifdemeanor, he was 
liable to fevere and immediate punifhment. It was there- 
fore requifite, that he fhould have legal power, adequate to 
fo great acharge, and he had as great as could poflibly be 
given him, tbat is, he might, when occafion required, raife 
the poffé comitatus, or power of his country ; in other words, 
he might,call to his affiftance every man between fifteen 
and fifty ; in which there was no hardfhip, fince he could 
do this only in virtue of the king’s writ; or other lawful 
authority, for the public benefit. The fame thing, in a 
more reftrained fenfe, conform to the nature of their 
offices, might be faid of the other minifters of juftice; for 
the law required no impoffibilities, nor commanded any 
man to act, but in proportion to the powers it afligned him, 
and thefe therefore it became his duty tc exert.” 

_ After giving feveral inftances of the fheriffs quelling fe- 
ditions, and oppofing foreign enemies, merely by this legal 
power, he next fhews the danger of calling in the affiftance 
of aftanding army. ‘‘In the Saxon times, the people and 
the army were the fame; that is to fay, the fame perfons, 
who, in time of peace, might be called together, and were 
bound to affift the fheriff, were alfo to take up arms when 
that became neceflary. It is obvious, that the ftate ran no 
hazard, or, at leaft, as littleas might be, from this military 
power, fince, in eff:&, the foldiers could oppofe no body 
but themfelves, or their own families, the armies being 
compofed of young men, whofe fathers, brothers, and 
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other relations, remained at home. The cafeis very diffe- 

rent in regard to a ftanding army, which ought to be 

trufted no farther than is abfolutely neceflary, and requires 
even then to be managed with infinite caution, to prevent 

its recoiling upon thofe who fhould be its mafters, Our 

regular troops may be, and doubtlefs are, as good as any 

in the world ; they have ferved and faved the nation at 
home and abroad; they have contributed to our honour 
and happinefs. May they long continue to do fo. But let 

this never be made ufe of as a reafon to put the civil power 

into their hands, by making ufe of them to fupport and 
maintain the laws, which may be vigoroufly and effectually 

put in execution without them.” 

The latter part of this letter is taken up in recommend- 
ing the ancient form, in refpect to the execution of crimi- 
nals. Here the example of alderman Fanjffen, when theriff 
of London, is produced, to fhew how eafily, and with what 
good effect, this might be done. ** In order to add to the fo- 
Iemnity of executions, it was wifely ordained by our an- 
ceftors, that the fheriff fhould attend in perfon, accompa- 
nied with all his inferior officers. This regulation, how- 
ever excellent, had been negle&ted ; but was revived by this 
worthy magiftrate. He attended in perfon; he required 
and obtained the affiftance due to his office. ‘The firft exe- 
cution in his fhrievalty, was attended with fome remark- 
able circumftances. ‘There were fifteen criminals to fuffer, 
fome of whom were juftly looked upon as defperate villains ; 
and one there was ( Penlez) whofe cafe had attraéted, in a 
very: fingular degree, the compaffion of the populace. * If 
therefore a refcue was ever to be feared, it was to be ap- 
prehended at fuch ajuncture. But though a military force 
attended at Holborn bars, without his requiring it, he de- 
clined their affiftance, and only through politenefs, thanked 
the officer who commanded them. At the place of execu- 
tion, the multitude was vaftly encreafed, and fome thou- 
fands of failors appeared armed with bludgeons and cutlaffes. 
The officers and conftables more in number, and in better 
order, and better armed than had been feen for many years, . 
furrounded the gallows. The fheriff then fpoke to the 
mob, told them, that when the law was executed, they 
fhould have what bodies they required; and partly by fair 
means, and partly by threatning to read the proclamation 
againft riots, prevented any violence, faw the execution 
done with as little diforder, as poffible. 


* See che Cafe of Penlex, by a Gentleman not concerned. 
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He attended in like manner upon every other execution? 
while in office, except one, when he was dangeroufly ill. 
Every one of thefe executions were more decent than the 
former, in confequence of the lights he obtained as to the 
legal power of his office, and the ufe he made of them. He 
fummoned the high conftables of the five divifions of We/t- 
minfler, Holborn, Kenfington, Finfbury, and the Tower- 
Hamlets, with their petty-conftables, who formed all toge- 
ther a body of between two and three hundred foot and 
horfe. He had befides, the officers from the two compters 
of London, and the officers of the fheriff of Adiddlefex to 
their full compliment, well mounted and armed with jave- 
lins, or with their fwords drawn. Thefe guarded the carts 
regularly from Newgate to Tyburn, and when they came ta 
the gallows, formed a circle, the outline compofed of horfe, 
and the petty conf'a>les forming a circle within. 

The mob, at the fecond execution, being told, that of- 
fenfive weapons were unwarrantable, and that they were 
liable to be imprifoned for appearing with them upon fuch 
an occafion, in defiance of the laws, fome delivered them 
up to the officers, others threw them away, and at the fuc- 
ceeding executions, the populace appeared without any; in 
a word, their behaviour grew every time more decent, 
This fhews how eafily, where magiftrates and minifters of 
juftice will fet the example, thofe evils, that are treated as 
intolerable and incorrigible, may be repreffled; and that 
the old fpirit of refpect and obedience to the laws may be 
revived, by perfons in power doing that duty, which thofe 
laws require from them, without having recourfe to extra- 
ordinary and violent methods, which, inftead of quieting 
the populace, would rather exafperate them.” 

We have been the fuller in our account of this pamphlet, 
which feems to be written in oppofition to Mr. Fielding’s 
enquiry, that our readers may be able to judge for them. 
felves, which of the two deferves the preference. Wo 





ART. LxxIv. Continuation of cur Extraés from the Revo- 
lutions of Genoa. See Review for March, p. 400, 


Hilft thefe refolutions were forming at the court of 

France, Genoa was become the fcene of new and 
uncommon calamities. Banditti and villains of all kinds 
flocked thither, who, intermixing with the feveral factions, 
robbed and plundered without any oppofition. The tribunes 
k 3 themfelves 
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themfelves were unable to fupprefs thefe violences, and all 
the fubftantial inhabitants were for leaving the city, feeing 
no end of thefe outrages. At laft, a body of troops, which 
were fent for, exerted themfelves with fuch alacrity againft 
robberies, affaults, or diforders of all kinds, that the city be- 
gan to enjoy fome quiet and ferenity, when Reccio arrived 
with the king’s letters. He immediately delivered. them to 
the magiftrates; and upon the contents being known, it 
was hoped that the people would be fatisfied, and harmony 
and tranquility refettled on lafting foundations ; but it was 
too much the intereft of moft of the mutineers.to foment 
and protract difturbances. The tribunes, whofe power was 
to ceafe by this agreement, fpirited up the populace, by 
throwing a falfe light on the king’s condefcentions, and fix- 
ing their attention only on the re-eftablifhment of Fiefca. 
Accordingly, inftead of delivering up the places of his go- 
vernment, they fent troops to feize upon Monaco, which 
had for a long time been pofleffed by the Grimaldi’s. 

Raveftein, and all the magiftrates, except the tribunes, 
oppofed this indifcreet defign ; but no regard was paid to 
them, and the troops began their march, for this expedi- 
tion, on the 24th of September, at which time it was given out 
that the new magiftrates and officers were to be chofen ; tho’ 
the civil authority was of very little or no force, by being di- 
vided between fo many. Rave/fein feeing, that not only 
his orders, but even thofe of his royal mafter, had no de- 
ference paid them, fet out for France, leaving Reccabertin 
deputy-governor. Roccabertin was not forry for the affronts 
put upon Raveffein, and it was even whifpered, that he was 
a fecret agent in them, whether out of felfifh envy to this 
governor, or a fervile complaifance for the cardinal d’Am- 
brofe, his nephew, who hated Raveffein, 

he people and tribunes became fo arrogant and turbu- 

lent on Raveffien’s departure, that they were continually 
infulting the beft citizens, who had refufed to join in their 
enterprize, as contrary both to prudence and juftice. Yet 
the people were not lefs eager in the profecution of it, great 
numbers of perfons fhutting up their fhops, and haftening 
to reinforce the troops which befieged AZonaco. The be- 
=. did not want fuch reinforcements, and their good 
will was fo troublefome to the regular forces, that they were 
for raifing the fiege, to which the French army foon obliged 
them. 

Lewis XII. was fo provoked at the behaviour of the Ge- 
nozfe, that he refolved to go in perfon to fupprefs them. 
Whilft 
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Whilft he was making formidable preparations, Yvres.d’ A/e- 
greé,* at the head of three thoufand men, levied by the no- 
bles, together with fome troops.fupplied by the duke of Sa-: 
voy, marched to the relief of Monato. The befiegers, with- 
out waiting for him, retreated to. Ventimiglia, by which 
means d’ Alegre foon became: mafter of all the weftern coaft. 
At the fame time, the commandant of the caftle of Genog, 
who had, till then, remained quiet, commenced hoftilities, 
in purfuance, as fuppofed, of the king’s orders. Upon a 
feftival, when the church of St. Francis was crouded with 
all ranks, he ordered the doors to be fhut, and allowing the 
women and nobility to go out, he compelled all the others 
to ranfom themfelves. The caftle was alfo ordered to fire 
upon the fhips in the harbour, whence both received a great 
deal of damage. | 
The king, at the fame time, hindered the exportation 
of provifions from Lombardy to Genoa. In this diftrefs the 
Genoefe implored the protection of the pope, and his good 
offices: with the king. This pope being an enemy to the 
Genoefe nobility, was afterwards difcovered to have counte- 
nanced the people’s revolt. He very readily employed his 
mediation with the king of France, but to very little pur- 
pofe. Roccabertin, not thinking himfelf fafe in the palace, 
retreated to the caftle with his guards. “Though there was 
now no governor, in the king’s. name, remaining in the 
city, the French flag was hoifted, as ufual, upon the tower 
of the palace, as a fignal of the fovereignty of the king, and 
hitherto affairs were in a reconcileable fituation.. Cardinal 
Carretto offered a very rational f{cheme for an amicable -ter- 
mination of thefe diforders ; but, on the one hand, the con- 
tinual hoftilities of the caftle exafperated the Gemde/e, and, 
on the other, the tribunes fpirited up the people againft any 
accommodation. At laft they compaffed the utmoft of 
their views, and worked them up to fuch a height, as en- 
tirely to fhake off the French authority, and chufe Paul de 
Novi doge. He was a filk-dyer, who had always clofely 
followed his bufinefs ; but his natural genius fupplied his 
want of education. Immediately the French flag was ftruck, 
and that of the empire hoilted. Not that this imported, 
that the emperor’s fovereignty was intended, Genoa account- 
ing itfelf only a fief of the empire, This indignity was fo 
highly refented by the king, that he loft all patience, and 


confequently paid little regard to the interceffion of the em- 
peror for their pardon. 
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At length the king paffed the //ps at the head of his ar- 
my, ‘and arrived at uffi, whtre he made fome ftay. Upon 
this, the Fie/ca’s, full:of mighty hopes, took the field with 
feveral thoufand men ; but were defeated by the troops 
which’ the doge fent againft them. This fuccefs againft an 
undifciplined crowd, fwelled the,doge and the tribunes witha 
conceit, that they fhould not find it more difficult to defeat 
the French army. ‘They firft ordered all the forage in the 
neighbouring vallics to be burnt, feized a fort which had 
been built by the dukes of AZi/an, upon an eminence which 
commanded the city, and garrifoned by a fmall number of 
French “troops. ‘Then they laid fiege to the caftle. The‘ 
proceedings were entirely owing to the meaner people, the 
moft eminent citizens remaining neuter and unaétive in their 
own houfes. Jn the mean time, the king was entered on 
the Genocfe territories, and was marching towards the capi- 
tal; which would have been very difficult, if not impoffible, 
had the paffes been well defended ; but fix hundred Genoe/e, 
who‘formed the moft advanced guard, fled from their advan- 
— pofts to the city, almoft before the French appeared in 
fight, ‘The troops in the other ftations, followed this fcan- 
dalous example, without ftanding a fingle attack. ‘The in- 
habitants of the valley of Polfevera flocking to Genoa, filled 
the. city with terror and confufion. Every one was for 
lodging his goods with his neighbour, as if they would have 
been fafer there than'in his own houfe. The {quares and 
mafket-plaees were crouded with peafants, who not know- 
ing where to fhelter themfelves, the tribunes difpofed of 
them in the houfes of the nobles, who were retired to their 
cftates. Not only the ftreets were birricadoed with chains 
and planks, but every perfon fortified his houfe in the beft 
Manner he could, laying up provifions, arms, and ftores. 
The city walls feemed already given over for loft, and this 
populace, which fome days before were fo fierce and haugl:- 
ty, fell into the moft abje& confternation, only at hearing 
of the enemy’s a*proach. 

The-king had ‘been agreeably furprized at meeting with 
no obftru@ion in paffing through the Streights. He march- 
ed ‘into the’vailies with eight hundred men at’arms, fifteen 
hundred horfe, and twelve thoufand foot, leaving the reft of 
his armiy ‘on the other fide the mountains, on account of the 
fearcity ‘of *fubfiftance. The Gensefe fome days before, 
had built’a little fort upon the mountain de Promontorio, be- 
tween Rivarolo, and St. Peter d Arena, which the French 


began to attack, Upon an eminence above this fort, eight 
thoufand 
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thoufand men were pofted under the command of Fames | 


Crofo, an excellent officer, Who had for fome time been in 
the: Genoefe fervice. ‘They now were for recalling the 
troops which had been fent to befiege Monaco, under the 
command of Tarlatini, another officer of reputation, whom 
they had fent for from Pifa, But thefe troops which had 
retired to Ventimigha, being intercepted by the French, 
there was no other way for them to get to Genoa but by 
fea, which the contrary winds prevented. 

As the French were in their march towards the fort, t 
were met by Fobn Crofa, at the head of his eight thoufand 
Geneefe. ‘Though the French began the attack with the 
moft intrepid vigour, yet having the difadvantage of the 
ground, they were fo extremely galled, that they muft 
have given over, had it not been for two pieces of artillery, 
which flanking the Genoefe obliged them to retreat, by 
which means the honour of the French arms was maintained. 
Thofe in the fort concluding all was loft by the defeat of 
fuch a body, immediately fled, though they might have de- 
fended it for avery long time. ‘They continued their flight 
to Genoa through bye-ways; yet they loft above three hun- 
dred men. 

They brought confufion and defpair into the city along 
with them. Married women and maids betook themfelves 
to the nunneries, and the men fought refuge in the churches, 
Such of the rich as had any veffels in the harbour, were 
for making their efcape: but befides the danger of the fea, 
which at that time ran too high, they were apprehenfive 
of meeting the French fleet, which had failed from Genoa 
after fome of the republic’s gallies to Porto Venere. With- 
out taking any meafures for defence, they fent a deputation 
to the king, who refufed to fee them; but the marthal 
ad’ Ambroife, after hearing their offers, declared to them, that 
they muft furrender themfelves and the whole ftate at difcre- 
tion, for the king would not bear the mention of a capitu- 
lation; but added, that his majefty gave his royal word 
that there fhould be no plunder or violence committed. 

Whilft this was deliberating, fome defperadoes would 
make a decifive attempt, and flew out of the town contra~- 
ry to the magiftrates order, to recover the fort which the 
French had fo eafily taken. It muft be owned, that for 
three hours they pufhed their intentions vigoroufly; but 
were at laft obliged to defift. The Gencefe were now in an 
irretrievable condition; the doge, and thofe who were con« 
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fcious they had deferved the king’s refentment,, withdrew in 
the night to Pi/a; they who remained in the city, readily 
fignified to the king that they furrendered to his mercy. 
The Marthal @ Ambroi/e took pofleffion of it with part of the 
army, and having fecured the principal pofts, ordered all 
the arms to be carried into the caftle. ‘T’he next day, being 
the twenty eighth of /pri/, the king made his entrance 
armed, and fword in hand. The magiftrates, accompa- 
“nied with the moft eminent citizens, went out to meet him, 
and proftrating themfelves before him, one of them, ina 

oving fpeech, threw the whole blame of the revolt upon 
re populace, and implored the king’s clemency towards 
the citizens who had never intended to withdraw their al- 
legiance.. The king bid them rife, and put up his {word ; 
but returned no other anfwer. He firft went to the ca- 
thedral, where he was met by a company of young wo- 
men dreft in white, with olive branches in their hands, who 
threw themfelves at his feet all in tears, paffionately implor- 
ing him to fpare the city. The king feemed moved -with 
this fight, and from thence he went to take up his quarters 
in the palace. 

The Genvefe were under the ftrongeft emotions, concern- 
ing the iflue of this important crifis. The king ordered 
gibbets to be erected in different parts of thetown, on which 
feveral citizens were hanged. He afterwards held a general 
aflembly, in which it was enacted, without the leaft de- 
bate, that all offices and dignities fhould be equally divided 
among the nobles and plebeians, as before the revolt. The 
French were amazed at the eafy compliance of a people, who, 
but a few days before, treated the nobility with much rage 
and contempt. A throne was erected for the king in the 
fquare of the palace, where the Genoe/e magiftrates refpect- 
fully drew near to receive their fentence, as their hearts 
mifgave them. After afking pardon on their knees, the 
king declared, that he pardoned the ftate, with an excep- 
tion only of fixty perfons, whofe names he ordered to be 
read, and condemned to banifhment, allowing them, how- 
ever, the privilege of making their defence againft the crimes, 
of which they were accufed; that the city fhould pay three 
hundred thoufand golden crowns, which afterwards, he was 
pleafed to reduce to two hundred thoufand; that the Genoe/e 
fhould retain their laws and cuftoms; but as for their con- 
ventions with the kings of France, they frould only be ac- 
.counted as privileges revokable at the king’s pleafure. 
Afterwards 
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Afterwards they all took the oath offidelity, which was: 
performed by lifting up their right hands, according to the 
French cuftom. But the moft fhocking fpedtacle of all to: 
the Gencefe, was the burning the book which contained their 
conventions with the king. It was alfo ordered, that a 
caftle fhould be built at Cape Farro, which likewife gave 
them great concern; becaufe this caftle, impregnable by 
its fituation, commanded all the harbour, and part of the 
city. And therefore utterly reftrained them from ever 
making any attempts for the recovery of their liberty. The 
fortifications of the caftle and of another fort were to be en- 
larged, and the Genoe/e were to maintain, at their own ex- 
pence, two hundred men more than the ufual garrifon, to- 
gether with three gallies compleatly fitted for the king’s 
fervice. Laftly, to obliterate all veftiges of independence, 
all the Gencefe money was ordered to be re-coined with the 
arms of France. 

Though the king had iffued ftri& orders againft any vio- 
lence, few of the country feats in the neighbourhood of the 
city, efcaped being plundered of every thing that was valu- 
able. ‘The Genoefe had the mortification to fee their own 
goods carried off by the foldiers, and thofe who offered to 
claim them, or complain of thefe infults, fuffered feverely 
in their perfons. ‘The king before his departure, ordered 
Demetrius Fuffiniano to be beheaded. He was a perfon highly 
efteemed for his extraordinary talents ; but one of the chief 
fomenters of the revolt, having been long praétifed in all 
the myfteries of fedition. He confefled in his anfwers to the 
interrogatories, that the Pope had clandeftinely fupported 
the revolt. 

Paul de Novi fhared in ‘fuffiniano’s fate. ‘This unfortu- 
nate doge, who at firft had retired to Pifa, embarked for 
Rome; but being taken by a Corfican galley, was fold to 
the French for eight hundred crowns, who beheaded him in 
the face of that very people, who fo lately had chofen him 
doge with fuch effufions of joy, without the leaft murmur 
againft this undeferved feverity. His head was placed on the 
tower of the caftle, and his quarters nailed tothe gates. 

The king was on his return to France before this execu- 
tion, having left Genoa the fourteenth of May, and appointed 
Rodolph de Laney governor. Thus ended the revolt of Ge- 
noa, the fource of which was the people’s hatred againft the 
nobles, ‘The {clemency of Lewis XII. on this occafion 
could not but the more endear him to the Gense/e, as it was 
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what they could not expect; their excefles againft the 
French having been fuch as might warrant the fevereft re- 


fentment. 
[End of the Firft Volume. } G 





Ant. xxv. On the pumesfiy of the Supreme Being. A 
Poetical Effay. By Chriftopher Smart, M. A. Fellow 
of Pembroke-Hall, Cambridge. 4to, 6d. Newbery. 


HIS was a candidate performance for Mr. Scaton’s 

reward, as left by him to the univerfity of Cambridge, 
to be annually adjudg’d to the author of the beft poem on 
one or other of the fubjef&ts mention’d in the followin 
riote* ; the ingenious author was likewife a candidate lat 
year for the fame prize +, when the fubject was the eter- 
nity of the fupreme being, and in both he has been fuccefsful. 
Mr. Smart has already gained fo much reputation by feveral’ 


* A claufe of Mr. Seaton's will, dated O&. 8. 1738. 

“* IT give my Kiflinbury eftate to the univerfity of Cambridge for 
ever : the rents of which thall be difpofed of yearly by the vice- 
chancellor, for the time beiag, as he the vice-chancellor, the 
mafter of Clare-hall, and the Greek profeffor for the time being, 
or any othertwo of them fhall agree. Which three perfons afore- 
faid fhall give out a fubje&t, which fubjeét fhall for the firft year 
be one or other of the. perfections or attributes of the fupreme 
being, and fo the fucceeding years, till the fubje& is exhaufted ; 
and afterwards the fubject fhall be either death, judgment, heaven, 
hell, purity of heart, (7c. or whatever elfe may be judged by the 
vice-chancellor, mafter of C/are-bal/l, and Greek profefior, to be 
moft conducive to the honour of the fupreme being, and recom- 
mendation of virtue. And they fhall yearly difpofe of the rent 
ofthe above eftate to that mafter of arts, whofe poem on the 
fubje& given fhall be beft approved by them. Which poem I 
ordain to be always. in Englifo, and to be printed; the expence 
of which fhall be deduéted out of the produét of the eftate, and 
the refidue given as a reward for the compofer of the poem, or 
ode, or copy of verfes.”” 


This will being difputed by Mr. Seaton’s executors, a law-fuit 
gommenced between them and the univerfity; which terminating in 
favour of the latter, the firft fubje& given out according to the abové 
claufe, was that we have mention’d, wherein Mr. Smart had the prefe- 
rence laft year, as he likewife had this year, So that as yet, there 
have been only two fubjects given out, and the reward both times 
difpofed of in favour of our author, 


t Value about 30 pounds. 
other 
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other {mall pieces publifh’d in the Student, or otherwife, that 

‘it, would be fuperfluous in us to fay more of his charaéter as 

apoet. All, therefore, that we fhall here add, is'the fol- 

lowing extract of this his new piece, | 
Mss. Smart has kept that moft divine poet the P/almift 

in hisNeye, almoft through the whole of this: work, and 

finely-imitated him in feveral paflages, ‘Take the follow- 

ing lines from the exordium, or beginning of the‘poemy 

for a fpecimen. | 
‘© Once more I dare to roufe the founding ftring 

The Poet of my God—Awake my glory, 

Awake>my lute and harp—myfelf fhall wake, 

Soon as the ftately night-exploring bird 

In lively lay, fings welcome to the dawn.”’. 


After tracing the immenfity afd majefty of God, thro’ 
the greater and grander parts of the creation, he defcends 
to thofe that fall under every man’s obfervation, and. thus 
concludes. 


‘< Now from the plains where the unbounded profpest 

Gives liberty her utmoft {cope to range, 
Turn we to you enclofures, where appears 
Chequer’d variety in all her forms, _. 
Which the vague mind attract and fill fufpend 
With {weet perplexity. What are yon towr’s 

The work of lab’ring men and clumfy art | 
Seen with the ringtdove’s neft ?—on that tall beech 
Her penfile houfe the feather’d artift builds— 
‘(he rocking winds moleft her not; for fee, 
With fuch due poife the wond’rous fabrick’s hung, 
That like the compafs in the bark, it keeps 

True to itfelf and ftedfaft ev’n in ftorms. 

Thou ideot that afferts, there is no God, 

View and be dumb forever-+—— 
Go bid Vitruvius cr Paliadio build 

The bee his manfion, or the ant-her cave--- 

Go call Correggio, or let Titian come 

To paint the hawthorn’s bloom, ‘or teach the gherry 
To blufh with jaft vermilion---hence ‘away--- 
Hence ye prophane! for God himfelf is here. 

Vain were the attempt, and impious to trace 
Thro’ all his works th’ artificer divine— 

Asnd tho’ nor fhining fun, nor twinkling ftar 
~Bedeck’d the crimfon curtains of the fky ; 


Tho’ 
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Tho’ neither vegetable, beaft, nor bird 

Were extant on the furface of this ball, 

Nor lurking gem beneath; tho’ the great fea 
‘Slept in profound ftagnation, and the air 

Had left no thunder to pronounce its maker ; 
Yet man at home, within himfelf, might find 
The deity immenfe, and in that frame 
So fearfully, and wonderfully made, 
See and adore his providence and power 
I fee, and I adore—O Ged moft bounteous ! 

O infinite of goodnefs and of glory ! 

The knee that thou haft fhap’d, fhall bend to thee, 

The tongue which thou haft tun’d, fhall chant thy praife, 
And, thine own image, the immortal fou!, 


Shall confecrate herfelf to thee for ever.”’ Y 








“ART. Lxxvi. The parliamentary or conftitutional Hiftory of 
England ; being a faithful Account of all the moft remark- 
able Tranfaétions in Parliament, from the earlieft Times to 

. the Meeting of the long Parliament, Nov. 3, 1640. © Col- 
lected from the fournals of both Houfes, the Records, ori- 
ginal Manuferipts, fearce Speeches, and Traéts; all come 
pared with the feveral cotemporary Writers, and connected 
throughout, with the Hiftery of the Times. By feveral 
Hands. 8vo. 8 Vols. Price bound 2,1. 8s. Ofborne and 
Sandby. 


E have not yet had fufficient time to perufe and 
examine this work ; but, as many of our readers 
may be impatient for fome account of an undertaking of 
fuch importance, we fhall here give the following fhort one, 
drawn up by the editors themfelves, referving our own ac- 
count for a future opportunity : mean while we cannot, in 
juftice to the proprietors, but obferve, that as far as we are 
yet able to judge, the merit of this work is far from being 
too partially fet forth in this fketch of it. 


“© The general negle& of all our Hiftorians, in regard 
to the proceedings of parliamext, which may be juftly ftyled 
the conftitutional biftory of England, firft gave rife to this at- 
tempt: thefe writers are fo engaged in difplaying the ac- 
counts of battles, fieges, and other ftriking tranfactions of 
War, abroad; that they feem, intirely, to have forgot the 
JSinews 
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finews of it, the raifing of fupplies by parliament, at home, 
according as the different exigencies of the flate required. 

This great omiffion induced feveral gentlemen, fome years 
fince, to begin to collect proper materials for an authentic 
hiftory of the proceedings of parliament, from the earlieft 
times, to the period mentioned in the title. 

The firft ftep neceflary herein, was, a diligent exami- 
nation of the records, the parliament-rolls, the journals of 
both houfes, and public libraries. —The tracing out fuch 
particulars as were to the purpofe in the firft, was under- 
taken by the late Mr. George Holmes, deputy-keeper of the 
records in the Tower, who generoufly offered his fervice 
therein. “Phe:/ords journals, the parliament-rolls, and Ry- 
mer’s feedera, have all been carefully examined by fome 
gentlemen well acquainted with Engiifh hiftory ; who chufe 
rather to deferve well of the public, than to receive their 
thanks.— From all thefe have been extracted fo great a va- 
riety of tranfaGtions, hitherto unknown, as is really amaz- 
ing. Every writer of Engli/s hiftory, except bifhop. Bur- 
net, has entirely negleéted the lords journals ; and even that 
learned prelate, who had liberty given him to fearch therein 
for materials,-feems only to have.curforily dipp’d into them. 
— Whether the huge number of volumes deterred. his. lord- 
fhip, or the difficulty of procuring them, prevented other 
writers, we know not: but the publication of this work 
will demonftrably prove, that thefe great authorities have 
hitherto been either wholly omitted ; or, at moft, but 
flightly paffed over. 

The houfe of commons having, a few years fince, . order- 
ed their journals to be printed ; a fet of thefe were fup- 
plied by an honourable member of the prefent parliament : 
and it would be the higheft injuftice not to acknowledge 
the great care and accuracy obferved in the noble edition of 
that work. 

The public hbraries, and particularly the Cotton, have 
furnifhed abundance of materials for our purpofe, which are 
omitted even in the journals of both houfes. Many origi- 
nal manufcripts, and fcarce pamphlets, have alfo been com- 
municated by private gentlemen: but the public fale of the . 
Harletan, and other libraries belonging to ancient families, 
have fupplied a variety not to be exprefled. 

In a work of this nature, the greateft impartiality is juft- 
ly required ; and the compilers perfuade themfelves the event 
will fhew, that it has been as ftri€tly obferved. A few hints 
of the method taken herein, may not be improper. In the 
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earlier times the work is chiefly compiled from the records, 
the parliament-rolls, and the moft reputable ancient writers 
of Enghf hiftory: in the reign of Henry the VIIIth the 
lords journals begin ; and, under Edward V1. thofe of the 
commons, The reigns of the fucceeding princes, to that of 
Charles 1. have been written by cotemporaries. From the 
time, therefore, of the commencement of the journals of 
either houfe, this work may be faid to be, if nothing more, 
A faithful abridgment of thafe undoubted authorities. 

From the latter end of king ames, to the death of his 
fon Charles 1.. Whitlocke, Clarendon, and Rufhworth (cotem- 
porary hiftorians) have been coxfulted : the firft of thefe is 
very exact ; the fecond, much lefs fo ; and.as to the latter, 
we are forry to fay, the public have not fo many obligations 
to that gentleman’s Collections, as hath been generally ima- 
gined.—For inftance, one among many—An ,addrefs of 
parliament, entered in the lords journals, being collated with 
the printed copy of Mr. Rufbworth, fuch-variations and o- 
miffions appeared, as were aftonifhing. That thefe difcove- 
ries were never.made before, muft be owing, either to the 
difficulty of coming at the journals, or the trouble of fearch- 
ing them ; for party-zeal would not, otherwife, have fuffer- 
ed fuch miftakes to have been fo Jong buried in filence. 
However, upon this infight, it was thought neceflary to 
collate all the king’s fpeeches, meflages, and declarations ; 
as alfo the feveral addreffles, remonttrances, fpeeches, &&c. 
in each houfe, (as printed in Ru/bworth) with the journals, 
and feveral original manufcripts and pamphlets of the times : 
and this hath been done, accordingly, with the greateft care 
and exaCtnefs.—Hereby many omiffions have been fup- 
plied, and obfcure paflages reftored : but, at the fame time, 
to do Mr. Rufbworth full juftice, his text is added by way. 
of note. 

The references made to a¢ts of' parliament, and the year- 
books, and other quotations, in the feveral fpeeches and ar- 
guments, have all been carefully examined by an eminent 
barrifter at law.—The moft remarkable ftatutes, in every 
feffion of parliament, are taken notice of ; and the ftate of the 
peerage given in every reign ; as alfo a general lift of the taxes 
raifed, and the price of provifions, by which the reader 
will be better enabled to form fome kind of judgment of the 
value of money in each reign. 

Upon the whole, nothing in the courfe:of:this work, is 
laid down without proper authority, which is always re- 
ferred to in the margin, The modern fpelling is followed 
throughout, 
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throughout, except in fome inftanices, whetein the original — 
orthography is preferved, merely to fhew the different 
changes of our language in the feveral fucceffive ‘ages. 

After all this, the compilers thought it their duty ‘to — 
fubmit the copy to the examination of fome peers of the 
realm, feveral members of the houfe of commons, and other 
gentlemen well verfed in the laws and conftitutions of their 

country ; who were pleafed to approve the defign. 

By thefe inquiries, the young nobility and gentry of this 

kingdom will-be better inftru€ted in the con/fitutional part 
of it: and, confequently, more enabled to ferve theircoun+ 
try in parliament: fince they will fee, at one view, all the 
difputes that have ever happen’d here, about the prerogative - 
of the crown, and the liberty of the /ubjed?.—The gentle- 
men of the Jong robe will meet with enough for their fpecu- 
lation; and, perhaps, improvement in their profeffion ; 
many parliamentary cafes, precedents, and trials falling in 
the feries of this work, never before printed:—And, even, 
the clergy will find that a great deal of church-hiftory is ne- 
ceffarily interwoven in it. | 

In our ninth volume, we enter upon the hiftory of a - 
parliament of fo long a duration, and fo plentifully. ftored 
with materials on both fides of the queftion, that to publifh 
every thing would fatiate the greedieft appetite for hiftory : 
for, the late printed journals of the houfe of commons, 
alone, from the years 1640 to 1659, inclufive, make five 
Jarge volumes in folio; and thefe of the lords, above forty 
more; which, with Ru/bworth’s colleftions, the trials of 
archbifhop Laud, and the earl of Strafford, (which are of 
themfelves two large printed. volumes) and the fubfequent 
trial of the king, are fufficient to make good our aflertion. 
—And efpecially, when we add to thefe the great number 
of meffages, declarations, fingle fpeeches in parliament, €c. 
which have fallen into our hands, omitted by Ru/bworth, 
and all other writers of thofe times. 

In fuch a troubled fea, as this period may well be term- 
ed, it will be difficult to fteer a right courfe: many things 
muft be omitted on account of their prolixity; and yet we 
will venture to affirm, that nothing of moment, on either 
fide the queftion, is wanting to fet forth thefe diftraéted 
times in a proper light. But where we meet with trials, or 
other matters of-too great a length, and fuch as are printed 
fingly, or in the fate trials, which are in every body’s 


hands, a fuccinét account of them, only, may be thought 
fufficient. 


Vor. IV. L } We 
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‘We fhall-not trouble the reader, or ourfelves, in giving 
the fentiments.of any writer fince the Re/foration, on matters . 
happening in.thefe times; though the cotemporary, hiftori- , 
ans;cannat be. omitted; efpecially on affairs purely parlia- 
mentary.., But of the civil war irfelf, the battles, fieges, and 
other.bloody tranfactions of it, we fhall take no further no-. 
tice, than juft to mention the moft remarkable.of them, in 
order to keep up a proper connection.” : 


“* 2 * The rémaining volumes, which continue this work to the 


Reflaration, are in the prefs. Vy, 


ART. Lxxvil. ScrENCE, A Poem, Oxford: Printed for 
J. Fletcher, in the Turl; and fold by M. Cooper, and 
W. Owen in London, and J. Ledke, at Bath. Quarto, . 
‘Pages 57. Price Two Shillings.’ 





es 


HI'S piece'confifts of two parts, in the firft of which 
the decline and revival of feience are confidered chief- 
ly in a feligious view. ‘It is introduced with a fhort de- 
{cription of the fatal effe€ts:of tyranny updn‘facred fcience, 
in confeqtrence of which, fuperftition, ignorance, and error 
foon overfpread the face’ of things, and continued till the 
publication-of the law by’ A/es, which, as far as it prevail- _ 
ed, difperfed thefe clouds, and reftored true {cience in all its 
genuine luftre. The attempts that were made. by philofo- 
phers'to convey facred and nroral inftruétions by fables, &c. 
are thén confidered, and fhewn’ to be infufficient fully toan- 
fwer the ehd; which leads our poet to reprefent the bright 
cifteveries chriftianity opened upon the world, . This takes 
up by far the greater part Uf the poem, and is exprefled en-- 
tirely in the figurative ftile,’ with frequent’alJufions to the 
prophetic parts-of fcripture, particularly thofe defcriptions in_ 
Ifaiah of the happinefs of the AZ://'2h’s kingdom, upon’ 
which’ Mir. Pope has formed that beautiful poem the AZeffiiah, 
which our poet feems, for many pages together, to have. 
kept clofely in view ; of which the following paflages may . 
ferve as Initances. 7 
From Feffe’s root behold a branch arife, 
Whiafe facred flower, with fragrance fills the fkies. —~ 
The fick and weak the healing plant fhall aid, 
. From florins a thelter, and from heat a fhade.. Pope, 


. From 
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From Feffe’s ftem the righteous branch fhall fhoot, 

His leaf for med’cine, and for meat his fruit ; 

Under whofe boughs, for nations, fhall be made 

From colda fhelter; and from heat a fhade. Our poete 


No more fhal] nation againft nation rife, 

Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes, 

Nor fields with gleaming fteel be cover’d o’er, 

The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more ; 

But ufelefs lances into fcythes fhall bend, 
- And the broad faulchion in a plow-fhare end. Popeg 


He fhall, the mighty judge, the ftrong reprove, 

He fhall melt down their wrathful hearts to love: 

Their bloody {words fhall beat to harmlefs fhares, 

And turn to pruning hooks their warlike {pears. 

Nation no more fhall againft nation rife, 

No wrath fhall harbour; and no wile devife. Our poet; 


As fpecimens of aur author’ s poetical talents read the fol- 
lowing paflages, 


Say in what era fuperftitious rage 
Has butcher’d mercilefs, no faint, no fage? 
O that I could, in Jndia, not deplore 
The tyrannies, fearce Egypt felt before ! 

_ Infatuation ftrange! that ftill can lead 
The living, blindfold vitims to the dead : 
Whole hecatombs, in youth’s, in beauty’s bloom 
Expiring at a worthlefs monarch’s tomb. 
Inhuman rites ! which plunge them fhudd’ring, pales 
(As erft to Adcloch,) down a burning vale ! 
What tongue defcribes, what-mufe their folly paints, 
Who treat as demons, whom they hail as faints, 
More cruel ftill — that mercy to deny 

_ Their fpecies, which they grant a worm, a fly ! 


drael Mall bloflom, ‘Facob fhall take root, 

Shall fill the habitable world with fruit. 

Here fruits fhall fpring, where lately grew the thorn, 
For briars, myrtles, and for cockles, corn, 


The eyes ofall that fee, fhall all be clear, 
The ears of all that hearken, all thall hear, 
The thoughtlefs head fhall knowledge well perceive, 


The ftamm’ ring tongue fhall {fpeak, the doubting heart 
believe, 
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We fhall leave our readers to judge of our author’s poetry 
for themfelves, and clofe our account of this firft part with 
what we take to be the beft lines in the poem. 


Soon as th’ almighty fhot his kindling ray, 

“© Let there be light, he cry’d,” and all was day ;” 
Fell fuperftition to her cavern fled, 

And long-forgot religion rear’d her head. 

Then freedoneand true faith went hand in hand, 
‘Then floods of SctENCE overfpread the land, 
‘Then righteoufnefs on earth began to f{pring, 

The fun arofe with healing in his wing ; 

Nature its majefty proclaim’d aloud, 

Approach’d its prefence, and with rev’rence bow’d. 
Ye vallies rife, ye lofty mountains nod, 

Break forth Ferufalem to meet your God! 

See the mild radiance round his temples fhine ! 
Hear the loud voice declares him all divine! 

in whom the brightnefs of the godhead fhone, 
And all the father radiant in the fon. 


The fecond part, to which the name of Dr. Fortefcue is 
prefixed, treats of the decline and revival of fcience, with a 
particular view to the feats of learning, and a virtuous phi- 
Jofophical life. It begins with a lively reprefentation of the 
deplorable ftate of learning and virtue, during the declenfion 
of the Roman ftate, till, by the inundation of Gothic igno- 
rance and barbarity, the polite arts were quite loft, and li- 
berty and true religion almoft deftroyed. The poet, after 
an illuftration of this melancholy fcene from the ruinous 
ftate of PALMYRA, haftens to defcribe the firft dawnings of 
fcience in the reign of Henry I. which, after a very flow and 
gradual progrefs for fome ages, made a very confiderable ad- 
vance at the reformation, to which the encouragement given 
to learned men by Hen. VIII. greatly contributed. He then 
takes notice of the introduction of natural and experimental 
philofophy by R. Bacon, and the great improvements fincc 
made in it by Boyle, and Newton, and concludes this part 
of the fubje&t with a long encomium on Dr. Radcliffe, and 
his benefaétions to the univerfity of Oxford. The reft of 
the poem is taken up in pointing out the proper end and ufe 
of philofophy, and all our refearches into nature, which he 
fhews to confift in leading us to the right knowledge of God, 
afcending in our enquiries from natural to revealed religion : 
he concludes with a hymn to the deity. 

This 
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This poem is. wrote in a very lively animated ftile, and 
though it does not feem to have any thing new in it, yet 
the thoughts, which are moft of them important, are ex- 
preffed in fuch a manner, as both to entertain and improve 
the mind. How far this charaéter is juft, let the reader 
judge from the following paffages. 


From gloomy horrors, big with black defpair, 
From fuperftitious dread, and baneful care, 

In dreary coafts, where, hov’ring o’er the void, 
Flew griefly death, and every art deftroyed, 

Scarce heaven-born Sc1ENCE, from th’ empyreal height, 
Full beaming on this orb with radiant light, 

In pity to a world, illum’d the day, 

And made all nature blefs the chearing ray ; 

Ere clouds, too envious of a glare fo bright, 
Brought on grofs darknefs, and a tedious night 

To {cience inaufpicious, fhe forefaw | 
Degen’rate morals would deftru€tion draw. 

Oft to her chiefs fhe held the golden prize, 

Oft to their names fhe bade the columns rife ; 

Oft taught her priefts, and poets to repeat, 

T hat virtue made them free, and freedom great. 
That all their bleffings piety infur’d, 

And the fame arts, which fram’d their ftate, fecur’d ; 
Would raife their mighty fouls from abjeé things, 
And lift their heroes to be more than kings. 

High on their wings the Roman eagles bore 

The loud-tongue’d trump, which bade their fouls to foar, 
Full in the midft Quirinus’ genius rode, 

And all their legions thunder’d with their God, 
There triumph fate, attendant on their fwords ; 
Here mute attention hung upon their words. 

Each champion joy’d to fee himfelf outdone, 
With all the father rifing in the fon: 

The ear which heard, the eye which faw, confefs'd 
Such martial prowefs, and with rapture blefs’d. 
Then the full horns of plenty fill’d their hands, 
‘Then potent nations waited their commands, — 





Virtue again, in deepeft fable drefs’d, 

Sigh’d to behold her nobleft chiefs deprefs’d ; 

Her fculptutes broken, and her paintings foil’d, 

Ang ev’ry art by vile barbarians fpoil’d, 
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Fach lofty column, ev’ry honour’d buft 

Mourning in ivy, mould’ ring into duft. 

No bofom now with martial glory fir’d, 

Fought for old Rome, or glorioufly expir’d ; 

So funk in meannefs, and fo worn with grief, 

None from their antient prowefs fought relief; 

Till harrafs’d out with ftrife, by factions broke, 
Their necks grew callous, patient of the yoke. 
Thus fell by cowardice, what brav’ry won, 

The work of ages at ablow undone! 

She who for freedom fought, for virtue bled, 

By vice now conquer’d, is in triumph led. 

RomMgE, not unmindful of her heroes’ deeds, 
March’d mournfully, and wail’d in widow’s weeds. 
The captive arts flow follow’d in her train, 

And a long pomp of grief came trailing o’er the plain. 
As:in review each captive art drew near, 

She rais’d her head, and dropt a filent tear ; 

Some mighty thoughts ftill ftruggling fwell’d her breaft, 
And thrice the rais’d, and thrice her rage fupprefs’d. 
Stull, like a taper, ready to expire, 

Efforts fhe made, a trembling, languid fire ; 

The tender pafiion ftream’d from ev’ry eye, 

And, with her, ev’ry grace refolv’d to die. 

No more to freedom twines the laurel-wreath ; 
No more to virtue ftones and canvafs breathe; 
Low bends the arch, the nodding pillar reels, 

And the ftrong dome unwonted tremor feels. 
Where once the vaulted roof with fcience rung, 

A Tully thunder’d, or a Maro fung, 

There monkeys chatter, or the wild beafts howl, 


Th’ hoarfe raven croaks, or hoots the {creeching owl.— 


Now the fame arts, which gave to fcience birth, 
Revive, and gain néw beauties from the earth, 

By time enhanc’d its precious value fhews 

The rare antique, and with more luftre glows. 

Thus the {weet flow’r from earth extracts perfumes, 
Shoots with new life, and with more beauty blooms. 
And now each artift, to improve intent, 

As fome to copy, others to invent, | 

With pious care the hidden gems explore, 
Repair rhe fhatter’d, and the loft reftore. 

Thus Angelo wip’d off th’ incrufted duft, 

And call’d new beauties from the ancient buf, 
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The colour’d canvafs, and. the marbles grav’dj 2 "0" 
Paft zera’s counted, old effigies’ fav’d. Mur 
Touch’d by a Rapbael’s hand the fhades benea 
Start into life, and colours feem to breathe. 

When Chaos lay an undigefted heap, 
Void, without form, and floating on the deep; - 
As horror brooded o’er the watry wild, 
The deity on all in pity fmil’d. 
Quick lightnings pierc’d the utmoft bounds of night, ~ 
“¢ Let there be light, he faid, and all was light.” 
The fpirit downward caft an awful look, 
All Chaos faw, and to its centre fhook : 
He fpake — the waves in admiration ftood ; 
- On this fide land, on that retir’d the flood. 
No more the mafly ftones obdurate prov’d, 
Down lay the bafis, up the ftructure mov’d. 
His fpirit breathes, and lo! the whirlwinds blow, 
The fountains bubble, and the waters flow: 
The vallies fink, the mountains upward rife, 
The air fills up, and ftretches to the fkies. 
Fair orbs of light difpers’d both far and near, 
Bedeck the fpangled concave of the fphere ; . 
Worlds upon worlds through fpace immenfe extend, 
No tongue cancount, no mind conceive their end! 
At his command there fhot'a kindling ray, 
Soon harm’ny ufher’d in a flood of day ; 
Each element obferv’d th’ almighty’s laws. 
The heavieft downwards funk, the lighteft rofe: 
Difcord to order came, each feed fits clafs, 
A beauteous fabrick from a fhapelefs mafs : 
All things arrang’d, in number, and in weight, 
He faw their goodnefs, and pronounc’d all right ; 
And having into maninfpir’d a foul, 
‘The earth he blefs’d, and verdure cloath’d the whol 
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ArT. Lxxv3it. The SEAsons. Jn imitation of Spencer, Folta, 
rs. Baker. 





T is with pleafure we obferve that the author of this ve- 

ry ingenious performance has really imitated the great 
original he profeffes to follow in more refpeéts than the fer- . 
vilely and abfurdly copying his obfolete words; which is 
all the excellence that moft of our imitators of Spencer, 
Shakefpeare, and Milton have arrived at. We ate indeed 
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forry to find writers of fuch diftinguifh’d merit as this anor 
Hymous author and Mr. Weft, * falling in with a practice 
in defence of which we have never met with one folid ar- 
gument. 

If the exploded words which render the Englith writers of 
queen Elizabeth’s days almeft unintelligible to the prefent 
age, are jufily exploded, and totally difufed in every other 
branch of literature, why, in the name of common fenfe, 
are they every now and then raifed from the dead by our 
poets ? Is this practice lefs abfurd in them than it would be 
deem’d in our cotemporary hiftorians, or orators; none of 
which, however, have taken it into their iasiide.: to enter- 
tain us with fuch imitations ? Is the modern Englifh, as it 
appears in the works of an Addifon, a Swift, or a Boling- 
broke, at all the worfe for the want of fuch words as eft/oons, 
wend, rechle/s, muchel, oft, erfi, and many thoufands fill 
more barbarous, and very juftly condemned to thofe glofia- 
ries where they ought to reft in peace. If our author would 
give us a good tranflation of Spencer’s works into modern 
Englifh, free from thofe unintelligible words and phrafes 
which, to his misfortune, he was obliged to ufe, we are 
perfuaded that admirable poet would be read by many who 
cannot endyre the unpoetical harfhnefs of his original lan- 
guage: nor indeed is his labour’d ftanza at all agreeable tq 
thofe who love ¢a/e in reading; it is mere flavery to many 
to preferve at once clear ideas of his fenfe, and of the me- 
chani/m, order, and jingle of his verfification and rhimes, — 
But to return to the performance before us. 

Exclufive of the author’s error in reviving the antient ble- 
mifhes of our language, his performance is not inferior to 
any thing that has lately appeared in this way. His pafto- 
ral is pure nature, dignified with all the pomp of expreffion, 
and adorned with the richeft flowers of poetry: his imagi- 
nation glows with a warmth fuperior to that of Spencer, and 

et his work is equal throughout, being every where regu- 
fated by a mafterly judgment: let the following extracts jufti- 
fy or condemn our opinion, — He has infcribed his Seafons 
toa lady, in three fpirited ftanzas, the firft of which we 
fhall give our readers, that they may have the pleafure of ap- 
plying to us the fatire it contains, if they think our cenfurg 
of the only fault we have charged upon him deferves it, 


* In his pqem an education, ope canto of which is lately pub- 
lifhed ; we fhall give an account of this work when the whole is 


gome ¢ out, 
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An Imitation of SPENCER. 


© Ye baleful followers of the blatant beaft, 

Who cenfure matters far beyond your ken, 
Behold I now prefent you with a feaft ; 

Ruth forth like wolves from your fequefter’d den, 
And mangle all the labours of my pen. 

Shew, ye rude louts, your lewd unhallow’d rage, 
In this I fhare the fate of greater men ; : 
Pale envy ever gnaws the laurel’d page, 


And ’gainft all worthy wight doth war perpetual wage.” 
As a fpecimen of his manner of painting the feafons, we 


fhall give his defcription of Summer ; not feleéted as 
or worfe than the other parts of the performance, but 


at random, 


I. 

Beneath yon * fnubby oak’s extended fhade 

Safe let me hide me from the eye of day ; 

Nor fhall the dog-ftar this retreat invade, 

As thro the heav’ns he {peeds his burning way: 

The fultry lyon rages for his prey. 

Ah Phebus, quench thy wild deftroying fire, 

Fach flow’r, each fhrub doth fink beneath thy ray, 

Save the frefh laurel, that fhall ne’er expire. 

The leaves that crown a wa may brave celeftial ire, 
I, 

Or fhall I hie to mine own hermitage, 

Round which the wanton vine her arms doth wind, 

There may I lonely turn the facred page, 

Improve my reafon, and amend my mind; 

Here ’gaintt life’s ills a remedy I find. 

An hundred flow’rs embofs the verdant ground ; 

A little brook doth my {weet cottage bind, 

Its waters yield a melancholy found, 

And footh to ftudy deep, or lull to fleep profound, 

JL 

The play-ful infect hopping in the grafs 

Doth tire the hearer with his fonnet fhrill ; 

The pool-fprung gnat on founding wing doth pafs, 

And on the ramping fF fteed doth fuck his fill ; 

Ah me, ean little creatures work fuch ill! 

The patient cow doth, to efchew the heat, 

Her body fteep within the neighb’ring rill ; 


* Knotty. } Starting, flying out.’ 
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And while the Jambs in fainter voices bleat, 
Their mothers hang the head, in doleful plight I weet, 
IV. 


* Reehlefs of feafons, fee the lufty fwains 

Along the meadow fpread the tawny hay ; 

The maidens too undaunted feek the plains, 

Ne fear to fhow their faces to the ray ; 

But all, the honeft badge of toil difplay. 

See how they mould the hay-cock’s rifing head ; 

While wanton Colin, full ofam’rous play, 

Down throweth Su/an, who doth fhriek for dread. 
Fear not, — thou canft be hurt upon fo foft a bed. 


V. 
At length the fun doth haften to repofe, 
And all the vault of heav’n is ftreak’d with light ; 
In flamy gold the ruddy welkin glows, 
| And, for the noon-day heat, our pains doth + quite, 
For all is calm, ferene, and paffing bright. 
Favonius gentle fkims along the grove, 
And fheds fweet odors from his pennons light. 
The little bat in giddy orbs doth rove, 
And loud the fcreech-owl — to roufe her blue-ey’d love, 
VI. 
Menalcas came to tafte the ev’ning gale, 
His cheeks impurpl’d with the rofe of youth ; 
He won each damfel with his piteous tale, 
They thought they liften’d to tbe words of truth, 
Yet their belief did work them muchel { ruth. 
His oaths were light as goffimer, or air, 
His tongue was pois’nous as an afpic’s tooth. 
Ah! ceafe to promife joy, and give defpair. 
* Tis brave to fmite the foe Je bafe to wrong the fair, 
The gentle Tdyrfis, mild as 6p’ning morn, 
Came to the lawn, and Marian there was found, 
Marian whom many hufwife arts adorn, 
Right well fhe knew the apple to furround 
With dulcet cruft ; and Thomalin renown’d 
~ For § prow atchievements in the wreftling-ring ; 
He held at nought the vantage of the ground, 
But prone to earth the hardieft wight would fling ; 
Such was Alcides erft, if poets || footh do fing. 


* Carelefs, ¢ Requite. { Sorrow. § Hardy, valiant. 
| Truth. ; 
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VI. 

From tree-crown’d hill, from flow’r-enamel’d vale, 

‘The mild inhabitants in crowds appear 

To tread a meafure; while night’s regent pale 

Doth thro’ the fky her filver chariot fteer, 

Whofe lucid wheels were deck’d with dew-drops clear, 

The which, like pearls, defcended on the plain. 

Now every youth doth clafp his miftrefs dear. 

And ev’ty nymph rewards her conftant {wain. 


Thrice happy he who loves, and is belov’d again. 4G 


Ss 





Arr. xxix. An Enquiry concerning Virtue and Hap-~ 
pines. -In a Letter to a Friend. Printed for Whifton 
and White. 8v0. Pages 224. Price 3s. in boards. 


N an advertifement prefixed to this pofthumous piece, 
and written, as the editor tells us, by the author him- 
felf, not many months before his deceafe, we are informed 
that it was originally intended for private ufe, and being the 
refult of. fome confideration and experience, was offered to 
the. public, and devoted to the intereft of truth and virtue, 
as it might poflibly afford affiftance, or, at leaft, amufe- 
ment, to thofe who are difpofed to think on fuch fubjeéts, 
The author appears to.us to have been a perfon of much 
folidity and judgment ; of a very benevolent and pious dif- 
pofition ; a hearty friend to civil and religious liberty ; and 
to have had no other view in his enquiries, but the difcove- 
ry of truth. The fubjeéts he treats of, are of the moft in- 
terefting kind: his manner of handling them, indeed, is 
fomewhat dry and unentertaining, and his reafonings, in 
feveral parts, abftraét and metaphyfical ; fo that they re~ 
quire very clofe attention to enter thoroughly into them, 
* Jn thofe parts of his work, where the fubject does not ne- 
ceflarily lead him into fuch abftrufe reafonings, he delivers 
his fentiments with fufficient clearnefs and accuracy. 

The whole work, excepting a fhort introdu@tion and 
conclufion, is divided into fourteen feétions, in the firft of 
which he lays down his defign, which is, to enquire into 
the rule of action to all rational beings; to fhew wherein 
virtue does properly confift; to point out fome great in- 
ftances of the duty and obligation of man; and to difcover 
the way to happinefs, In this fection likewife, to prevent 
all pofible miftakes about the meaning of fome terms which 
ate frequently ufed by him, he fixes the precife ideas that 
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are conftantly connected with them in the courfe of his reas 
fonings: the definitions we fhall give in his own words. 


<¢ By neceffity, (fays he) neceffary, and neceffarily, I mean, 
that which does not depend upon the will of God, but is 
either abfoluteiy eternal and independent, or the necef- 
fary refult of fome exiftence that he wills to be. By na- 
ture, natural, and naturally, I mean, the mere effe& of 
the will of God; except only when I fpeak of the truth, 
or ‘of any neceflary being or relation. By obligation; I 
mean (not in the loofe and vulgar acceptation, the induce- 
ment'of pleafure, or determent of pain that attends an aéti- 
on: in which fenfe, indeed, civilians and lawyers generally 
ufe it, and whence all human laws muft derive their force ; 
but in the moft juft and philofophical fenfe) a reafon for 
action, arifing neceflarily in the mind of all rational and 
_ moral agents, according to their capacities, upon confidera- 
tion of the true nature and circumftances of the cafe. This 
is the only proper fenfe of the word obligation, in a moral 
confideration, and in which only it can poffibly be at all ap- 
plied to God. Let it alfo be obferved, that when I fay any 
being is rational, I {peak only concerning its capacities ; 
when reafonable, concerning its ad?ions.”’ 

As a foundation of all his reafonings concerning the du- 
ties and obligations of man, he endeavours, in the fecond 
and third fections, to demonftrate briefly, that there is an 
eternal, neceflary, independent, all-wife, and perfect moral 
agent in the univerfe, whom we call GOD,;; and that 
man is a dependent moral agent. The attributes of the 
Deity he deduces from neceflary exiftence, and then pro- 
ceeds to treat of human agency or freedom, which, he fays, 
are the fame thing. But before he enters direély on the 
proof of it, he obferves, that a diftinétion ought to be made 
between agency and power ; that is, between a capacity of 
willing, and a capacity of producing the natural effect willed. 
“< It is evident, (fays he) that as power may poflibly refide 
in a fubje& that is no agent ; fo alfo may agency be in a 
fubjeét that has no power or capacity of producing any na- 
tural effeét. In this fenfe, which is the true and proper 
one, the word power is ufed in phyfics ; meaning only the 
immediate caufe of motion, whether it be original or not ; 
as the powers of bodies in motion, imply no agency in thofe 
bodies, On the other hand, it is plain, that the agency of 
any being, which is a mere faculty of the mind, is not de- 
ftroyed by any obftruction of its effeéts on badies, .. as 
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ftiné&t are the ideas of agency and power, and fo obvious the 
difference.” ‘The not attending to this diftinétion, our au- 
thor thinks, has occafioned a great deal of obfcurity and 
confufion in this argument. 

In endeavouring to prove human agency, he reafons in 
the following manner: ‘* Now, fays he, it muft be ac- 
knowledged, that if man was free, he could not have 
greater confcioufnefs of his. agency, than he has; for we 
feem, in all refpeéts, to have a faculty of acting. The few 
effeéts that our agency is capable of producing, will not 
prove our want of agency, (which does not confift in pow- 
er) but only our imperfection: any one inftance, however, 
of felf-motion in us, will prove us to be agents ; of which 
every man muft needs be confcious, 

AGENCY admits not of degrees. For tho’ a being may 
both aét, and be acted upon, yet this cannot be in the fame 


inftances. So far as any being acts, he is perfectly free 5” 


and fo far as he is acted upon, he is no agent atall. I 
therefore conclude, that fince agency is not only pofiible, 
but certainly in the univerfe ; the experience we have of 
our own agency, is little lefs than a proof it ; for if the mo- 
tion we are able to produce, be not-felf-motion, (and to 
fuppofe it the action of any other being, is a contradiction) 
it muft be either the effeét of the motive or reafon upon 
which we feem. to act; or the aét of fome other being on 
our fubftance. Motives of any kind affe& not agency ; if 
they did, God could not be an agent at all; fince the rea- 
fon of things is to him the ftrongeft motive, (if reafon may 
be called a motive) that can poffibly be fuppofed ; pleafure 
and pain are fenfible motives, and reafon is a moral motive 
to action. Senfible motives may, to fuch imperfeé beings 
as we are, Overcome our reafon, and fo deftroy our moral 
motives ; but neither kind affeéts our agency. God is per- 
fe&tly impaffive, and fubje& to no fenfible motives, and 
therefore his actions are ever moral, and conducted by truth 
only. The kinds of ‘motives to which beings are fubjeét, 
argue only degrees of perfection or imperfection ; not of 
agency : as the being fubjeét to rational ones only, is there- 
fore the higheft perfection. Hence, by the way, the vir- 
tue required in beings, is according to their degree of reafon 
or moral capacity. 

REASONS and motives, moreover, are abftraét notions, 
and cannot therefore produce any effects. When any eficé 
feems to be produced by certain apprehenfions of the mind, 
as by extreme and fudden fear, joy, hope, and the like; 
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our moral capacity only, not our natural agency is affect. 
ed ; though, becaufe there is generally fome degree of mo~ 
ral fenfe attending thefe affections, fuch inftances have gin 
ven ground for obfcure and indiftinét reafoning about 
them. | 

Let me here farther obferve, that zutention is efiential to 
all aétion, though morive be not. An action cannot poffi- 
bly be conceived without an intention to a&. I cannot be 
faid, in any fenfe, to ftrike any one, without. an intention 
fo todo, But it is the motive or defign only that I have in 
ftriking, which renders the a€tion morally goad or evil, The 
word intention, is indeed often: ufed in both {fenfes, and there- 
fore may infenfibly lead into fome confufion, and prevent our 
obferving this diftin€tion ; but as there is plainly a difference 
between ‘mere’ natural action, and moral a@tion ; {0 intention 
is evidently effential to aétion, and motive or defign to mo- 
ral aétion only ; and the nature of the motive or defign will 
denominate it good or evil.-Not that all motive or defign 
is moral-or rational, tho’ no moral action can be performed 
without defign. Neverthelefs, defigns or ends of aétion are 
various ; and nothing renders a defign moral, but the. ap- 
prehenfion of right and wrong, truth and falfhood in the’ 
mind. This JI take to be the juft diftin@tion between ra-: 
tional minds and brutes. “The latter are equally capable of 
many defigns, but the former only of rational and moral 
defigns ; the ideas of truth and falfhood, right and wrong, 
being effential to. a moral and rational mind ; as we fhall 
fee more fully afterwards, 

I hope I fhall be excufed this digreffion concerning mo- 
tives ; this topic being the conftant refuge of the advocates 
for neceflity ; and, indeed, that wherein lies their whole 
ftrength. If a man once perceives diftin@ly, that motives 
affe& not agency, and that the aét of the mind is diftin& 
from the externa! effe&t, which may, or may not follow, 
(and this I take to be very clear ;) it is, I think, afterwards 
eafy to.fee through the thickeft of their arguments. I will 
only add, that I think much of our miftake about the force 
of motives, arifes from the falfe idea which that found is 
ufed to raife in us; as if it were fomething which did,’ 
in fome fenfe, move us to action; whereas, in truth, 
it fhould be ftri€tly and properly confidered only as an end 
of action ; and is, indeed, fo far from being any caufe of 
action, that it is, truly, the end alone aimed at by the agent. 
The caufe of action ts plainly the will of the agent, and 
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‘6 But, to proceed’; ifon the other hand, this motion 
that we apprehend to be our own, is really the'aét of fome 
other being upon us; it proves however agency to fubfift 
in fome other being ; and fo to be poffible; but becaufe we 
can have no greater evidence of our own agency, than the 
confcioufnefs of our own felf-motion, when it is not only 
poffible, but there is no reafon to fuppofe the contrary ; 
we muft needs reject the fuppofition, as contrary to-experi- 
ence. Indeed, if the external fact, or effect of our attion, 
were the matter in queftion; it iseafy to conceive that to 
be the-aétion of fome other being, as perhaps in truth it is: 
but I am fpeaking of the internal exertion of the mind, to 
which we are plainly confcious, and which to us feems 
moft evidently to be felf-motion, or the caufe of motion ia 
us that is our own proper action. I do not add the ne- 
ceffity of agency to make us capable of virtue and religion, 
becaufe the queftion is only about the faGt, not the reafon 
why it ought fo to be; though it feems altogether unrea- 
fenable to think, that God has made fuch rational and in- 
telligent beings as men are, and will from our further en- 
quiries appear to be, and has not given them agency, ora 
power of ufing to purpofe, their moral judgment and un- 
derftanding. 

«© The force of all the objections againft human ageticy’ 
that I have been able to fee, is reducible to thefe two : 
the poffibility of our being deceived after all our experience ; 
and the inconfiftence of it with God’s foreknowledge. 
The former holds equally ftrong againft all the ‘natural 
truths that we are capable of perceiving; fince all our 
faculties may deceive us: but it is not only without any 
reafon or foundation, which none ever pretended to fhew, 
anda bare fuppofition, but alfo contrary to many of the 
moral perfections of God, who cannot poffibly need thus 
to deceive his creattires. 

‘¢ The latter is only founded on a falfe or obfcure idea 
of divine prefcience. The knowledge of God is infinite, 
and extends to all things that can pofibly be known; and 
it is perfect and infallible, knowing all things to be as they 
really are. Now the knowledge of any truth affects not 
the nature of it at al]. Neceflary truths cannot be altered 
by the knowledge of God; but remain eternal and un- 
changeable, ‘Natural effeéts of natural caufes, or of the 
will of God, whether paft, prefent, or to come, are known 
to God, as the effects of his own will. Thefe are not 
commonly called contingent, decaufe nothing can interrupt 
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the offects of his will; tho’ they are properly contingent, 
as having no neceflary caufe, and depending altogether 
upon: the will of God. Other contingent effeéts; which 
depend upon the will of other agents that he permits inthe. 
univerfe, or upon his own particular interpofition, can only 
be judged of according to the wifdom or fagacity of the 
being that judges; which .in God being perfeét, he judges 
infallibly concerning them. But whether the judgment be 
fallible or infallible, the nature of the action is not affected by 
it: and tho’ this infallible judgment of God, concerning all 
contingent events, infinitely furpafles our capacities ; yet it is 
far from appearing to be impoffible ; fince even we can, in 
fome -inftances, judge with great probability ; and when the: 
moral difpofitions and natural powers are known, we can 
alfo judge infallibly ; as concerning any event, which we 
know to depend alone on the promife of God ; becaufe we 
know his power, wifdom, and truth, to be infinite, al- 
tho’ he be perfectly free. 

All the miftakes upon this head have arifen, from fup-° 
pofing this perfection of God to imply fuch contradictions; 
as the afferting or denying this attribute does not really. 
concern. As hereupon it is asked, why God does not pre- 
vent the evil that he foreknows? The anfwer is plain, 
becaufe he does foreknow it will be, and therefore it is 
that he will not prevent it, All fuch queftions may be 
reduced to their original, and then the query will be, why 
God has made any beings at all? why any imperfect ones? 
and why any moral agents? Indeed the queftion of God’s. 
foreknowledge does not affe&t the agency of any being; 
becaufe all knowledge fuppofes the thing known to be; - 
and all juft knowledge, that it is as it is known.” 

Having fhewn that man is a dependent agent, our aue 
thor proceeds, in the fourth feétion, to prove that he is 
alfo a moral agent, and to confider the nature of virtue and 
the rule of action to all rational and moral beings. That 
man_is a moral agent he proves from his being endued 
with reafon, or a capacity of perceiving truth, without 
which, he thinks,we can have no idea of fucha being. The 
nature of virtue, therefore, and the rule of aétion to all 
moral agents, he fays, muft be founded in that which is 
the proper object of this capacity, and confequently muft 
be fome fort of truth: fo that virtue, according to him, 
confifts in a conformity to truth; to the natures, circum- 
ftances, and relations of things, ia 
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In this fection likewife, our author is at great pains to 
fhew, that there is no foundation for morality in a fenfe 
of happinefs ; and this notion indeed runs through the whole 
of his performance. ‘* Pleafure and pain, fays he, con- 
ftitute a moral obligation upon this fingle truth, that plea- 
fure is preferable to pain; but are of no account, when 
any other moral truth lays the obligation, So that happi- 
nefs, private, focial, or public, like all other ends that lie 
before a rational moral agent, isto be purfued, when it 
is reafonable or fit to purfue it, and not otherwife. But it 
being always reafonable to purfue it when there is no 
moral obligation to the contrary ; and it being the only 
end that mere fenfible beings can aim at; and being in its 
own nature preferable to mifery by all moral aad fenfible 
beings ; fome have not diftinguifhed between purfuing it for 
its own fake, and purfuing it becaufe ic is reafonable fo to 
do. It feems to have fomething of the nature of a final, 
(tho’ it is only a fubordinate,) end; becaufe we may and 
ought to do many things for its fake. But in truth, the 
final end of all rational moral agents can only be, to be 
reafonable ;-and to this end the purfuit of happinefs is evi- 
dently fubordinate. 

All other ends, except that of reafonablenefs, or the 
practice of virtue, are diftin&t from the means neceflary to 
attain them; but in morality, both end and means coin- 
cide and are the fame; there being no way to virtue, but 
the practice of virtue; nor any end thereby to be propofed, 
but reafon and truth, fo that moral obligations differ from 
all other, in that they refpeét no end; not admit of any 
means; but conformity to them, is both the end and 
means Of all reafonable beings. To propofe any end, ex- 
cept reafonablenefs, by the practice of virtue, is abfurd ; 
becaufe thereby the action ceafes to be virtuous, fo far as 
that end alone is regarded. To defign the greateft hap- 
pinefs, without perceiving and conforming to the rational 
obligation fo to do, cannot be virtuous; but what all mere 
fenfible beings are capable of, and conftantly comply with 
acsording to the natures of their fenfations. A final end 
to a reafonable being and a moral obligation do not differ; 
and therefore, the proper and reafonable happinefs of the 
univerfe, could we perceive or effect it, would be a moral 
obligation; juft as happinefs in any inftance fingly confi- 
dered, and feparate from all other obligations, is morally 
and reafonably to be purfued: And therefore, on God w 
fees it, and cannot but will the happinefs of all fenfible 
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beings, as far as their natures and truth will permit, it does 
Jay a moral obligation; or to him is a reafonable end, and 
coincides with moral truth, as all truths muft do: but, if 
the happinefs of the univerfe, and every part of it, were a 
reafonable end, for its own fake and in all circumftances, 
and worthy of God ; without any regard to the moral fit- 
nefs of it ; it would be impoffible to fee any inftance of pain 
or mifery in it; confidering the infinite power, wifdom, 
and goodnefs of God. And after all, happinefs is-in no 
fenfe neceflary to any beings or ations, as we have feen; 
and is a moft precarious and uncertain purfuit, but upon the 
principle of fecuring the favour of God, the abfolute difpofer 
of it; which can only be by aéting according to our na- 
tures; that is, according to the natures of moral agents; 
and that is, by acting reafonably.” 

It remains that reafon, or the perception of truth,isthe prin- 
ciple or faculty in all rational moral minds, that is in its own 
nature fupreme and commanding; before which all means 
and ends that a rational mind is capable of regarding, are 
to be tried, as reafonable or unreafonable ; and accordingly 
to be purfued or avoided.” | 

Our author concludes this feétion with endeavouring to 
fhew that moral obligation is not founded in a moral fenfe, 
and in what manner the will of God, or happinefs, obliges 
rational beings. ‘* If any think, fays he, that moral obli- 
gations can be founded on any. natural inftinét, or moral 
fenfe, asit is called, they muft diftinguifh this capacity from 

the perception of truth, and from a fenfe of pleafure in cer- 
tain action:, and the contrary. The former is the crite- 
rion I contend for; the latter, far from being the rule of 
action to moral agents, is either mere fenfitive and brutal 
appetite, or the fubjectof the rational judgment. Befides, 
this moral fegfe is in all rational beings, neceflary or not. 
If neceflary, it can be no other than the refult of reafon, 
and fo is that moral judgment of truth, by which God and 
all moral agents are obliged. If not, then may virtue 
‘be one thingin God, and another in all the rational beings 
he has made; nay, moral good and evil muft thus be indiffe- 
rent, and names Only ; and fo we are enquiring after that 
which has no real exiftence. . 

The will of God, and of any other being that has a right 
to command, as well as a regard to happinefs and averfion 
to pain, does lay very high obligations on rational minds; 
in virtue of this firft, general and eterna] law of reafon: 
but neither any one, nor all of them together, can poffibly 

Jay any moral obligation on a rational being, contrary to 
or 
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©r feparate from this great law; any more than the nature 
Of truth, or the eternal differences of things, or the rule of 
€verlafting righteoufnefs, can be altered, by the profpect of 
the greateft pofiible happinefs or mifery, or by the will of 
any being, even that of God himfelf; ‘The will of God 
is neceflarily under the obligations of truth and right; and 
it is as much more certainly determined by them, than the 
will of any inferior rational being, as he is infinitely more 
perfect than any of his creatures’’. 

Our author, having thus laid down the general rule of 
action to all rational beings, proceeds, in the fifth fection, 
to fhew man’s particular obligations, and, in order to this, 
enters more fully into a confideration of his nature and cir- 
cumftances. In the fixth and feventh feétions he lays down 
fome farther particulars concerning the nature and perfec- 
tions of God, and fome general truths concerning the na- 
ture, capacity, and relations of man, from whence his 
moral obligations towards God, as well as thofe with re- 
fpe& to himfelf, muft flow. 

In the eighth feétion he deduces our general obligations 
to God ; and fhews, in the firft place, that all poffible re- 
verence and efteem are due to him, and that all the duty we 
owe, and can pay him, muft be mental and fpiritual. From 
this he takes occafion to fhew the abfurdity and wickednefs 
of perfecution, on account of religion, and to confidera 
little the cafe of religious eftablifhments: what he fays on 
thefe fubjects we fhall give in his own words. ‘* Hence, 
fays he, appears the great folly and wickednefs of all forts 
and degrees of perfecution, upon account of religion. The 
outward actions of true religion may poffibly be fometimes 
promoted ; though thefe have not a better chance to be the 
fubject of authority, than truth has againft error; and 
truth is but one, among infinite errors: Nay, it is hardly 
this chance ; becaufe the falfe policies of men fuit beft with 
errors; however, true religion cannot poffibly hereby be 
promoted ; for the principle and foundation of it is thus de- 
ftroyed by the very defign. Hypocrify and wickednefs 
muit always be the confequence, juft fo far as perfecutions 
have any effect at all: I mean both negative and pofitive al- 
Jurements or penalties. But this fubjeét is too plain now 
o be dwelt upon. Al! pretenders to reafon are afhamed of 
the defence of perfecution, however fhort men’s reflections 
may be, or however contrary their prejudices and practices. 

I muft here alfo obferve, that I cannot fee how any reli- 
gion can be eftablifhed, without .fome degree of perfecution. 
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Eftablifhments of religion muft be, fo far as they have any 
effect, prejudicial to true religion, and deftruétive of the 
common rights of men. The very eflence of an eftablifh- 
ment, is the favour and encouragement of fome particular 
opinions, which muft have the influence above-mentioned, 
befides the unequal chance of error. To be fure, the wider 
the eftablifhment the better, and confequently it is beft of 
all when the reftraints are none. I do not fay, that magi- 
ftrates ought not to encourage virtue and religion in a focie- 
ty, as faras they can, that is, fuch aétions as are mani- 
feftly beneficial to the public, if they can be properly called 
virtuous or religious: but real internal virtue and religion 
they ‘cannot promote, any otherwife than by maintaining 
true liberty, and defending every one from the injuries of 
any pretended zeal for or againft religion. It is moft no- 
torious to obferve, how the happinefs of communities, and 
the improvements of all arts and fciences, are ever in pro- 
portion to the freedom and liberty of thefe laws; and the 
miferies of this ftriét difcipline are too vifible: not to men- 
tion the errors and vices that take root and thrive under its 
fhadow. 

Theabfurdities, follies and impieties, that men have re- 
ceived as religion under the beft governments, and among 
the wifeft people, and where reafon too has privately been 
at the higheft, can no otherwife be accounted for, than as 
the effects of that ignorance, floth, prejudice, obftinacy, 
and fervile fubjeétion to authority in matters of confcience, 
which ts infinitely abfurd, together with the pride, ambi- 
tion, and covetoufnef:, that all eftablifhments of religion 
muft more or lefs countenance and occafion, whatever may 
poflibly have been their original defign. . 

I would not be underftood, by any thing I have faid, to 
reflect on the univerfal practice of all ages and all govern- 
ments. I know that fome religion has been favoured and 
’ maintained in all focieties; and men have perhaps always 
found it soegguee or convenient to fupport thefe powers and 
pretenfions, as fome ballance to particular weaknefles and 
corruptions : much lefs would I be thought to complain of, 
and condemn, our own beft and mildeft religious eftablith- 
ment, the freeft from cruelty and perfecution of any: but 
thefe {peculations lay dire&tly under my fubject, and re- 
quired obfervation. Iam fenfible, that fas and reafonings 
often differ, and that the neceffities and corruptions of men 
rouft be managed by athoroughacquaintance with their ways, 
and a careful experience of their practices: but I muft-add, 
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that feeing the numberlefs bad confequences of this rule, of 
eftablifhing a religion under every government, and’ the 
tried impoffibility of promoting thereby virtue and finceri- 
ty of heart, it fhould feem at length worth an attempt to 
try the effects of an univerfal toleration, and que encou- 
ragement of all religions not detrimental to fociety; to 
leave every thing, purely fpiritual, to the free operation of 
every mind, and tothe direction and affiftance of that fpi- 
rit to whom only religion can relate. This feems the fair- 
eft field for virtue and religion to exert itfelf in, unre- 
ftrained by worldly hopes and fears ; and would deliver the 
civil government from much error, trouble, and danger.” 
Among the obligations that we lie under to God, our 
author has not mentioned particularly our love of him ; his 
reafons are, becaufe God being invifible, and our aétions 
not capable of affecting him in any wife, our love of God 
can only be our love of fuch moral exce!lencies as we juftly 
fuppofe him to be poffeffed of ; and alfo becaufe this love of 
the invifible God can only be made to appear by the effeéts 
in our actions, the practice of truth and virtue. His 
thoughts upon this fubjeé he delivers in a pretty large note, 
and as they are fomewhat peculiar, we fhall lay them before 
our readers in his own words, ‘* Neverthelefs, fays he, I 
muft confefs, that, ftriétly, and philofophically fpeaking, 
the love of God muft be the love of fome being, to whom 
we afcribe the greateft perfections. But then, to prevent 
miftakes, and all enthufiaftical notions, let us confider a lit- 
tle what this love of God really is. The word dove is ufed 
in many diffe:ent, and almoft contrary fenfes, We are 
faid to love fruit, eafe, pleafure, one another, friends and 
enemies, life, happinefs, and God. Thefe are very d.ffe- 
rent notions of love, and proceed from very different prin- 
ciples, But, not to trace and diftinguifh them, which 
would be tedious, I will only confider Jove in two lights ; 
as an affection, and asa duty. In the former fenfe, it is 
natural and neceffary ; it may be abeauty, an elegance, an 
happinefs, or misfortune; but feems tohave no merit, as it 
was not induced by any gbligation, This indeed, may be 
more or lefs refined, and may be raifed even to the love of 
truth, of virtue, and of God ; but then, as ir lies only in fpe- 
culation, it is as yet no act of the will, but meceffary. Truth 
was ever affented to, and virtue allowed to be excellent, 
and God to be perfect, by every being, good or bad, ca- 
pable of perceiving them: but this affenc of the mind, not 
being attended with any aét of the will, determining itfelf 
Mm 3 according 
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according to the nature and obligation of thefe truths, is no 
more than mere affentand paffion, like any other affection, 
fatisfaction, or delight. Indeed when the mind hereupon 
acquiefces in, indulges, and encourages thefe difpofitions, 
. perceiving them to be reafonable ; then it becomes a moral 
act; and as it perceives thefe affections to be right or wrong, 
it may comply with, or refufe the obligations it lies under 
from thefe confiderations ; then this /ove becomes matter of 
duty, in the other fenfeI was confidering. ‘Toreturn there- 
fore to our enquiry, what is the love of God as a duty ? 
love, as an affe€tion, is the perception of excellence, de- ° 
Jight in good, fatisfaction and pleafure in what is ufeful and 
advantageous: but love, asa duty, confifts in fervirg, help- 
ing, and promoting the happinefs of the beings we love; 
thus we may love fenfible animals, man, angels,- friends, 
and enemies. But this goodnefs does not extend to God. 
How then fhall we exprefs the acts of love, due to his ex- 
cellence and perfe€tions? plainly, by no other poflible way 
than this; to rejoice in his neceflary being and infinite per- 
feétions, his uncontrouled and univerfal dominion, his con- 
{tant care and direction of the whole; hereupon exciting in 
cur minds a conftant and deep reverence, a moft chearful 
and faithful obedience to all his laws, an unfeigned and fa- 
tisfactory refignation to all his will, with a moft affured 
truft and hope in all his promifes, and an entire dependance 
upon him in all our aétions, defigns, and expedtations. 
This is all the love and fervice that we can pay to God, and 
all that he requires. This feems to be the extent of that 
great duty, the Jove of God. The indulgence of affeétion, 
even on the contemplation of his excellence and perfection, 
without any perception of obligation, may be pleafing and 
ufeful, with care and due caution ; otherwife it will be apt 
to run into enthufiafm, and a confufed dangerous paffion : 
however, it is not the duty of loving God.” 

In the ninth feétion our author lays down fuch general 
duties as refpect ourfelves, and fhews that we are obliged to 
act with choice and defign, and to regard the truth of things 
in our actions ;—to be fenfible of many and great imper- 
fections of our capacities and circumftances, and thereupon 
to be humble; not afluming truth to ourfelves, much lefs 
prefcribing it magifterially to others ; ready to allow the ex- 
cellencies of fuperior beings, and to fuppofe merit in others ; 
——to preferve the dignity and fuperiority of our minds, and to 
keep the body and all the affe€tions of it under due govern- 
ment, which is the order of nature, and the privilege of our 
Aor g beings 
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beings ;— to refpe&t a future ftate of exiftence in all our ac- 
tions ;— to endeavour after as much happinefs as is confift- 
ent with our duty, and with fubmiffion to the will of God ; 
— to eonfider ourfelves as in a ftate of trial; and though 
we aim at perfection, not toexpeét it here ;— to be fenfible 
of many imperfe€tions, and even of guilt too, more or lefs, 
and many deviations from the ftriét rule of truth and reafon ; 
— to look upon all the neceflary hindrances and injuries of 
our condition, as fo many real incapacities; and alfo to re- 
gard all the helpsand affiftance that we can get, as fo many 
foundations of duty. 

In the tenth fe&tion, he confiders the nature, circum- 
ftances, and relations of mankind; and fhews, that by our 
moral capacity we have natural right and property as to our- 
felves and irrational beings ;—~ that we are to be confidered 
as focial ; partly by natural make, partly by artificial com- 
binations ;— as under family obligations, and thofe of na- 
tural kindred ;— and as contributing by our conduct very 
much to the happinefs or mifery of mankind, 

From the truths laid down in the tenth feétion, our au- 
thor proceeds, in the eleventh, to deduce our duty to others, 
In the twelfth he treats of happinefs, concerning which he 
obferves, that it is a perception of the mind, and neither 
more nor lefs toany being than its agreeable fenfations ;— 
that it is in itfelf of a very uncertain nature ;— that no ob- 
ject is the neceflary caufe of it, but the will of God alone ; 
-—and that every man’s own apprehenfion is the only mea- 
fure of his happinefs. 

In the thirteenth fe&ion he treats of the means cf fecur- 
ing happinefs, viz. the practice of virtue and prudence. He 
confiders prudence only under the notion of wifdom, and as 
a means of prefent happinefs ; and lays down the feveral par- 
ticular duties of it, which are as follows; to preferve our- 
felves innocent, free from the fenfe of guiit, and to live in 
the practice of truth ;-—to get a fteady, well grounded, and 
habitual perfuafion, that all things and events are under the 
controul and direction of ah almighty, wife, and good being, 
in whofe hands we are ;—to maintain a conftant evenncis 
and prefence of mind in all events: a certain fuperiority of 
foul, and poffeffion of ourfelves upon al! occations ;— to 
conform ourfelves in our actions to our condition in life ;— 
to acquire a habit of induftry in ufeful employments ;—to 
cultivate in ourfelves a principle of univerfa) benevolence ;— 
and to prepare and fortify ourfelves again{ft the common and 
inevitable calamities of life. 
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In the laft fe&tion, which is a very fhort one, our autho 
fhews, that there is no folid foundation for happinefs, but in 
the will and favour of God, who pervades all nature, and 
can fupply all dete&s; and that all fenfible and rational be- 
ings, acting according to reafon and truth, do thereby moft 
certainly recommend themfelves to his favour, and may de- 
pend upon all that happinefs that is fit for them throughout 
their whole duration. > 


ee 





— 


Art. xxx. The Deity’s Delay in punifbing the guilty, confi- 
dered, on the Principles of Reafon. Whitton and White, 
and R. Dodfley. 8vo, 1s, 


WVHE author of this fmall, but fenfible, and judicious 

performance, appears to be a fincere friend to the 

caufe of true religion and virtue, and deeply affected with 
the prevalence of vice and immorality amongft us. 

His defign in it is to fhew, that God’s delay in giving our 
crimes their due punifhment, affords no juft ground to fup- 
pofe, that they never will receive it; and confequently, 
that it muft be unreafonable to allow ourfelves in any guilty 
practice, becaufe it is lefs {peedily punifhed. 

The whole is divided into five feétions ; in the firft he 
fhews, that guilt deferves punifhment: in the fecond, that 
the Deity may be regarded as moft fitly punifhing it: in the 
third, that in many cafes the Deity inconteftably proves his 
difpleafure at our guilt, by the fuffering which he has made 
its immediate attendant : Inthe fourth, that there are ma- 
ny obvious reafons, why the full punifhment deferved by the 
guilty fhould not be immediately infli&ted; and in the laft, 
that God has afforded us many proofs, in this world, how 
wrong it is to perfuade ourfelves, that we fhall wholly ef- 
cape the punifhment which is flow in coming upon. us, or, 
how long punifhment may be delayed, and yet be finally 
infliéted. 

Our author’s fentiments, under each of the foregoing 
heads, are, as far as we are able to judge, juft and natural, 
and fet in a very clear and obvious light ; but, as they are 
common, we {hall give no extract. 2 
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ART. LXXXI. Lerrers of Ninon de Lenclos, to the 
Marquis de Sevigné. Tranflated from the French, 12m 
35. Wilfon. 


Othing can be jufter than the charaéter given of thefe 
, letters by Abbé de Chateauneuf ; viz. that they have 
always pleafed, becaufe they are really letters. ** Though, 
fays he, the turn of them is fingular, and they are full of 
morality, and quite brilliant with wit, yet they have no- 
thing far fetched. As the morality of them is always fea- 
foned with humour, and the wit does not difcover itfeélf but 
under the appearance of a free and natural imagination, 
they differ, in nothing, from a converfation ; and it is im- 
poffible not to think, that when fhe was writing to her 
friends, fhe imagined herfelf to be actually {peaking to 
them.” 

Love, gallantry ; in fine, every branch of the amorous 
commerce between the fexes, in all its degrees, and under 
all its appearances, are the fubjeéts of this epiftolary col- 
le&tion ; and which the ingenious lady, who was their au- 
thor, has handled in a very philofphical, but yet in a very 
lively and entertaining manner. Her fentiments are, many 
of them, new, and exprefled with the moft manly freedom, 
yet without the leaft indelicacy. Her readers, at firft, will 
be apt to fufpeét her to have been a female libertine ; 
but on a further perufal, and nearer acquaintance, fhe ap- 
pears to be one of thofe honeft, open, {prightly geniufes, 
who never make any fecret of what they think. In a 
word, fhe was a free-thinker, in the moft honourable fenfe 
of the appellation.* She feems to have more perfeétly un- 
derftood the tender and focial paffions of the human heart 
than any writer that has gone before her. Love fhe 
entirely ftripped of all its romantic trappings, its fiddle- 
faddle whine, and affe&ted platonifm. The above-quoted 
“Abbé de Chateauneuf, {peaking of her manner of thinking, 
— regard to love and friendfhip, has the following paf- 

age. 
‘¢ As the firft ufe, fays he, which fhe has made of her 
reafon, has been to free herfelf from vulgar prejudices, to 


* St. Ewremont, in one of his letters to this lady, has an encoe 
mium upon her, which he concludes with thefe verfes. 
“* L’indulgente & fage nature, 
A formé I’ame de Ninion, 
De la volupté d’ Epicure, 
it de la vertu de Caton." 
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avoid, more than fhe has done, that foolifh error of thofe, 
who, under the name of a fine paffion, would almoft exalt 
love to a virtue. Love, which fhe has always taken for 
what it really is; for a taffe founded on the fenfes; fora 
blind paffion, which fuppofes no merit in the objeé& which 
excites it, nor even obliges it, in the leaft, to be grateful. 
In a word, for a caprice, of which the duration has no de- 
peadance upon us, and which is fubjeé to difguft and re- 
gret. What feemed to give her ftill a better right to'treat 
it in this manner, was, that fhe referved all her efteem and 
configence for friendfhip, which always appeared, to her, a 
connexion the moft to be regarded, and in which fhe never 
allowed herfelf to become fickle or cold, So that fhe oblig- 
ed her lovers to acknowledge, that they had no rivals which 
they were more afraid of, than her friends.” 

The firft letters of this amiable female philofopher, which 
we meet with in this volume, are, by no means, the beft it 
contains, but the farther one advances in it, the reading 
grows richer, and we meet with a perfeét luxuriancy of 
entertainment.—But it may be needlefs for us to dwell 
longer on the character of this lady’s writings, as they are, 
probably, known to many of our readers, in their original 
drefs: therefore we fhall proceed to give a fpecimen of the 
tranflation, in a tranfcript of two or three of the letters, 


LETTER IX. 


ee Y O U are then, it feems, highly difobliged with 

what I faid laft. I have blafphemed againft love, 
and degraded it, by calling it a want. As for you, Sir, you 
think more highly on the fubje&t. What pafles within 
yourfelf, is a proof of this; and you imagine nothing can 
furpafs that pure and delicate paffion with which your heart 
is poflefled. To view the countefs, to hold a whining con- 
verfation with her, to hear the foft tone of her voice, and 
to render her little trifling fervices, is the utmoft extent of 
all your defires ; and this, in your opinion, conftitutes fu- 
preme happinefs. Far be the grofs fentiments from you, 
which I unworthily fubftitute inftead of your fublime meta- 
phyfics: fentiments only becoming groveling fouls, entire- 
ly devoted to the pleafures of fenfe. How much was I mif- 
taken! Ought I to have imagined, that the countefs was a 
woman capable of being influenced by motives fo unworthy 
of her? And to make her fufpe& the like views in you, 
would not this be expofing you infallibly to her hatred and 
contempt, &ec. ? Are 
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Are not thefe the very inconveniencies which my doétrine 
makes you apprehend? My poor marquifs, you have de- 
ceived yourfelf by your prejudice, againft the true caufes of 
your fentiments. Let me have all your attention; I want 
to free you from your error, but with a tone agreeable to 
the importance of what I have to fay to you. I mount up- 
on the tripod ; I feel the prefence of the god poffefling me, 
I rub my forehead with the air of a perfon who meditates 
on profound truths, and is about to utter things of the great- 
eft confequence.—I am going to reafon in form. 

The men, I do not know from what fantaftical princi- 
ple, have made it fhameful to follow the reciprocal inclina- 
tion which nature has given to the two fexes. “They have 
found, however, that they could not abfolutely ftop her 
voice, What have they done, then, to rid themfelves of 
this embarrafment? they have attempted to fubftitute the 
outward fhew of a myfterious paflion, to the mortifying ne- 
ceflity of appearing honeftly to fatisfy a want. They have 
infenfibly accuftomed themfelves to think of nothing but a 
thoufand fublime trifles: and this is not all; they have, at 
laft, arrived to perfuade themfelves, that all this acquired 
trifling, the work of a heated imagination, conftitutes the 
very effence of their affetions. Behold then love become 
a virtue, at leaft they have given it the appearance of it. 
But let us break the charm, and take the following exam- 
ple. 

At the beginning of their amour, two lovers think them- 
felves animated with the moft delicate fentiments, They 
exhauft their whole fund of wit, high-flown compliments, 
and the moft refined metaphyfical enthufiafm ; they are, 
for fome time, intoxicated with the idea of their perfections. 
But let us purfue them in the courfe of their courtfhip: na- 
ture, by and by, recovers her right, and their vanity being 
fatisfied by the fhew of thefe flattering compliments, leaves 
the heart at liberty to think, and exprefs itfelf; and, de- 
fpifing the pleafures of love, they are aftonifhed to find 
themfelves, after a long circuit, no farther advanced than 
a ane peafant, who would have begun juf& where they 
ended. 7 

A prude with whom I argued this point one day, fell in- 
to a violent paffion. ‘* What, madam, faid fhe, with a 
kind of indignation, you alledge then, that a virtuous wo- 
man and one who has only honourable intentions, fuch as 
marriage, is wholly influenced by fuch fingular views as 
thefe. You think then, that], for example, who fub- 
mitted 
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mitted thrice to matrimony, from a principle of virtue, 
and who, in order to preferve my hufbands chafte, never 
would lie in a feparate bed ; you think, I fay, that I have 
behaved in this manner, only to procure myfelf what you 
call pleafure. Believe me, madam, you are greatly mif- 
taken. It is true, I never refufed to fulfil the duties of ma- 
trimony ; but I can aflure you, that for the moft part, I 
yielded either through complaifance, or inadvertancy, and 
always complained of the importunity of the other fex. 
We love them, and marry them on account of the quali- 
ties of their hearts and minds; and there is no woman, ex- 
cept fuch as I do not chufe to mention, who lays her ac- 
count with any other benefit from it.”—I interrupted her, 
and more out of fpite than inclination, I puthed the argu- 
ment ftill a little further, I convinced her, that what the 
faid was a new proof of the juftnefs of my opinion. The 
reafon you draw, faid I, from the lawful views of marriage, 
proves, that thofe who have fuch views, aim at the fame 
thing as two ordinary lovers; and perhaps ftill more ear- 
neftly, only with this difference, that they likea little more 
ceremony. This laft reflection put her out of all patience, 
You join, fays fhe, flinging herfelf from me, impiety to 
lewdnefs. Thus fhe went away ; and I was at the trouble 
to inform myfelf particularly about her afterwards. Would 
you fufpeét, Sir, that this prude, who was fo very delicate, 
fhould fali into fuch frequent inadvertencies with her huf- 
bands, who were all three young and vigorous, as to have 
buried them every one ina very fhort time? 

Be convinced of your miftake then, and drop this chime- 
ra. Preferve for friendfhip the delicacy of fentiments: 
take love for what in reality it is; for the more honour and 
dignity that you beftow upon it, the more dangerous you 
will render it. “Ihe more fublime the idea is, that you 
form of it, the lefs juft will it always be. Take the word 
of a perfon who is no ftranger to the heart: Whoever, 
fays he, “* thinks, that he loves his miftrefs, for the love of 
herfelf, is greatly deceived.* 


*M. dela R. F. C. 
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LETTER X, 


HE converfation which the countefs holds with you 

upon virtue, and the delicacy fhe would require in a 
lover, has, I find, ftartled you, You imagine that fhe will 
always appear as fevere to you as fhe does at prefent. It 
feems all I have faid to you has not removed your fears. 
You'even think you favour me, when you only doubt of 
my maxims ; and, if you durft, you would condemnthem 
all together. I believe you are in earneft when you exprefs 
yourfelf in this manner. It is not your fault that you do 
not fee clearly into your own fituation ; but in proportion 
as you advance, the cloud will diffipate, and you will per- 
ceive with furprize the truth of what I have faid. 

As long as you are in cold blood, or at Jeaft till paffion 
has carried you to a tertain pitch of aflurance, every thing 
appears ferious to you. To hope for the lJeaft favour is a 
crime. You tremble at indulging yourfelf in the moit in- 
nocent embrace. At firft you demand nothing, or at leaft 
fo very little, that a woman thinks heffelf obliged in confci- 
ence to reward your modeity. In ordef to obtain this trifling 
favour, you proteft that you will never demand another ; 
tho’ in the mean tinie, while you are making thefe pro- 
teftations, you advance, and get acquainted together. She 
allows you this itnocent freedom ; which appears to her of 
fo little importance, that fhe would grant it to any other, 
had fhe been ever fo little familiar with him. But in the 
event, that which appears to be of fo little confequence to- 
day, Compared with the favour that was granted yefterday, 
is found to be very confiderable, in comparifon with what 
was obtained at nrft. A woman, encouraged by your dif- 
cretion, does not fee the infenfible gradation of her weak- 
neffes: She has fo much command of herfelf, and the lit- 
tle favours which you require of her at firft, appear to her 
fo eafy to be refufed, that fhe believes fhe fhall have the 
fame power, whenever any thing more fer‘ous is propofed 
to her. What do I fay? fhe flatters herfelf that her rcfift- 
ance will increafe in proportion to the importance of the 
favours which may be required of her. She has fo great a 
confidence in her virtue, that fhe even provokes darger} 
fhe tries its force, and is willing to know how far fome 
flight condefcenfions may be carried. Rafh woman that 
fhe is! fhe only thereby accuftoms her imagination to 
images which will certainly feduce her in che end. What 
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a great length will fhe find that fhe has gone, without ever 
dreaming that fhe had changed her fituation. And if upon 
reflecting on what is paft, the is furprized at having grant- 
ed fo much, the lover will be no lefs fo at his having ob- 
tained it. 

But I will go further, and am very well perfuaded, that 
fometimes there is not even any need of love to get the bet- 
ter of us. I knew a woman, who, tho’ lovely, had never 
in the leaft beem fufpected of an intrigue. Fifteen years 
marriage had not at all leflened her tendernefs for her. huf- 
band ; and their faithfulnefs to each other might even be 
quoted as an example. One day, when they were in the 
country, fome of her friends flayed fo late with her, that 
they were obliged to lie all night at her houfe. In the 
morning, the maids were bufy in waiting on the ladies, 
and fhe was alone in her apartment, when a gentleman, 
who was very familiar with her, but in an innocent man- 
ner, came in to her to make her the compliment ufual on 
fuch an occafion. He offered to affift her in fome trifling 
fervices at her toilette. The undrefs which fhe was in, 
furnifhed him with a very natural opportunity of faying 
fome gallant things to her, on fome particular charms 
which were not in the leaft decay’d. She declined them 
fmiling, and looked upon them as meer compliments. Mean 
while by degrees their paffions arofe ; and fome faint .at- 
tempts, which could hardly be perceived at firft, increafed 
by degrees to refolute attacks. They ftruggled together, 
both of them grew warm, and the woman was ruined, 
when fhe thought fhe was only innocently amufing herfelf. 
But how much muft they be aftonifhed and perplexed af- 
ter fuch an excurfion? They were never able to com- 
prehend fince, how it was poffible they could be led aftray 
{o far, without having the leaft previous inclination that 
way. Here I cannot forbear crying out : Ye mortals, who 
truft too much to your virtue, tremble at this example ! 
Whatever refolution you may feel in yourfelves, there are 
unlucky moments, when the moft virtuous woman is the 
moft weak. ‘The reafon of this paradox, is, becaufe na- 
ture is always watchful, and always tending towards its 
main point. The neceflity of loving, conftitutes in a wo- 
man a part of herfelf ; her virtue is only an ornament. 

_ The difcourfe of your lovely countefs may then be really 
fincere, tho’ in cafes of that kind a woman is always apt 
to exceed. But fhe impofes on herfelf, if the hopes to pre- 
ferve 
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erve fuch fevere and delicate fentiments to the end. You. 
miay be very fure that all thefe female metaphyficians differ 
nothing in the main from other women. ‘Their behaviour 
is indeed more artful, and their morals more rigid ; but 
carefully examine their actions, and you will find that their 
amours always.terminate inthe fame manner as thofe of 
‘women who have the leaft delicacy. They form a kind 
of precife fet by themfelves. In a word, as I one day told 
queen Chriftiana of * Sweden, they are the janfenifts of 
love. 

You ought then, fir, to be upon your guard againft all 
that the women fay on the fubje& of gallantry. All the 
fine fyftems, which they make fuch a pompous fhew of, ‘are 
only vain phantoms, which furprize people who are eafily 
impofed upon ; but in the eyes of a fenfible man, this trafh 
of ftudied phrafes is nothing but parade, which he laughs at, 
and which does not hinder him from difcovering their 
true fentiments. The evil they fpeak of love, and the ef- 
forts they make againft it’ ; the afteéted want’ of tafte for 
pleafures ; the meafures which they take to get the better 
of it, and the fear which they have of being enfnared by 
| it, all this proceeds entirely from love. It is rendering it ) 
homage in their manner ;. it is really being poffeft by it. | 
Love knows how to put on a thoufand different fhapes with 7 
them. Like pride, it lives by its own deftruction, and 
feems to deftroy itfelf, only to reign the more fecure. Good 
God ! what a letter is this; but to go to juftify its leggth, 
would be to fpin it out the more. Adieu! 








* Ninon {aw that princefs in the journey fhe made to France, 
See the Authors quoted in the prefatory epiftle. 


(T’o be continued) Y 


*,* Weare obliged to leave the month/y catalogue, which 
wasa large one this time, out of this Number, on account 
of the index, &%c, to our4th volume, but we {hall give the 
catalogue for both months in our next. 
NB. Mrs. Cockburn’s works in our next. 
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Danger of calling it. to 
the affiftance of the civil power 
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Articles, religious, why not to be 
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Thofe of the church of 
England, their bad effets 169 
Athanafius, his teftimony to the 
Scriptures 25 
Attributes of the Deity, whence 
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Baronius, his opinion of the 
Scriptures 3 
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Blackmore, Sir Richard, on the 
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defcribed 381, feq. 
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ons to it 173, /eg. 
vindicated 18, 81, 
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titled to it 108, /eg. 
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examined 229; feq. 
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327, /eg- 
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it 76 
Chevalier Ram/ay’s account of it 
342, /eg. 
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nicated to them 342 
created only to be hap- 
py ibid, 
Crocodtle’s tooth, a remedy for 
love 281 
Cruelty of the Spaniards to the 
Indians 324 
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amned, their punifhment not 
eternal 346 
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Decifions, human, in matters of 
‘faith, rejeted 20 
Deifi, who efteemed fuch by the 


Clergy 4! 
Defign, effential to moral actions 
520, 534 


Difpute between the nobles and 


people of Genoa 395,/e9. 
Diverfions the caufe of robberies 


238 
Divination, heathen, whether 
real or not 180 
Docility of mankind, moral ufes 
of 163 
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ing to Ram/fa 451 
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{cribed 253 
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Scotland 53 
Edi& of Nantz, revocation of, 
beneficial to Pruffa 209 
Education, its power in forming 
the manners 493 
Ele, true, who are of that num- 
ber 345 
Elohim and Berith, differtations 
on 227, /eq. 
Employment of the poor recom- 
mended 389 
Englifh liberty, wherein it con- 


fifts 498 
Epiphanius, his teftimony to the 
Scriptures 25 
Equatorial Telefcopes, by Mr. 
James Short 385. 
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Evangelical demonfiration — of 


Chriftianity, what 82 
Evidence neceflary tO prove a 
miracle 4, feq. 
Eufebius, his teftimany to the 
Scriptures 23 
Executions of Felons, confidered 


: _ 2379 Jeg. 
Exerife of foldiers, its ule 278 


F 

Aith, matters of, no man or 
number of men have any 
right to decide concerning 
them 19 
Fall, Scripture-account. of, | vin- 
dicated 15, 123, feg. 496, fig. 
Farna of plants the effect of the 
admixture of different kinds, 
sat 559383 

Fathers, chriftian, their opinions 
concerning the creation, and 
phyfical fyftem of the world 
Reojenh 76, feq. 
-——— not infallible in expound- 
ing the Scriptures 97 
Fiefca, complaints of the Genoe/e 


againft him 395 
Fluxions, Mr. Simpfon’s, remarks 
on 1209, /eq- 
Foreknowledge of God, how it 
affeéts moral a¢tions 527 
Formation of mountains, by M. 
le Cat, vindicated 7O 
Forefis, an hiftorical account of 
them 306 


Free-mafons derive their origin 
from the Chabyrians 352 
Free-thinkers, their contemptible 
opinion of the Scriptures 26, 
Seq. 

FruGification of plants, how per- 


formed 55> 291, /eg- 
pugality recommended 6 


Future State believed by the an- 
cient Jews 406, /eq- 


ALL bladder-wanting 242 
Gallantry romantic and true 


wherein they confit 538, /eg. 
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Gaming the caufe of robberies 
133 
Gangrene, how extirpated 121 
Garretteer poet, his mifery 332 
Ga/coon ftile, reflexions concern- 


it , 300, Jeg. 
Generation of animals, a new 

fyftem of 58, eq: 
—— Of vegetables 55,29! 


Germans, antient, were huntfmen 
thro’ neceflity, and warriors by 
inclination 3 203 

account of their modern 
theatre 214 
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owing 243 

Gloffes for anatomical prepara- 
tions : 112 

Glafs drops, how made 254 

Gleet, venereal, Effay on 372 

Ghbes, by Mr. Senex, recdm- 

~ mende 387 

God, his excelleney, and man’s 
duty to him.cxplained,68, /eg. 
Reflexions concerning his om- 
niprefence, 161, fg. His at- 
tributes according to chevalier 
Ramfay, 341. What worfhip 
due to him, 343. His man- 
ner of a¢ting in regard to the 
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437, /eqg.. A poem on his im- 
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obligation to him, 531. Love 
of, whereii it confilts, 533. 
His difpleafure at our guile, 
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81, /eq. 
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26 

Grave, Ramfay’s do@rine ad 
cerning it 455, /eq. 
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Guacanarig, his kind reception 


of the Spaniards 323 
Guilty, why not punifhed im- 
mediately 536 
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Amilton, Sir David, his 
treatife on the miliary fe- 

ver 364 
Happine/s, fenfe of, not the foun- 
dation of morality, 529. /eq- 
Of communities, how con- 
nected with religion, 532. Of 
mankind, what, 535, /eg. OF 

a lover, what, 538. 

Hell, its punifhments not eter- 
nal 340, 424 
Henry the great of France, his 
fcheme 409 
Herculaneum, paintings found in 
it 113 
Hermaphrodites rejeted, by Dr. 
Hill 287 
Hieroglyphics; in the Jewifh Law 
125 

Hiffory. See table of contents. 
Honefi man to be regarded as a 


~ Jewel 67 

Horfes, their difeafes and faults, 
138, Seq. 

Hortus ficcus, inftructions for 
282, /eq. 


Human nature, its three ftates, 
according to Ram/ay 448 
Hypocrify, the confequence of 
perfecution 531 


ged 
‘Diene/s, the parent of want 66 
Femmy-fellow, the drefs and 
converiation of one defcribed 


Speck 329, /eg. 
Ferom, his opinion of the Scrip- 
tures 


73 
Jerusalem, prophecies of its de- 
ftruction illaitrared 
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Fews, the nature. of their ne 
confidered 27 
——— a prefent to them 339 
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Jews, the truth of their hiftory, 
as contained in the Bible, vin- 


dicated 81, feqe 
Imitation not Plagiarifm 100 
Importation, confiderations on 
388 

Impregnation of plants, how ef- 
fected 55 
Inconftancy, maxims concerning 
it 132 
Endians, their religion 321 
———— Humanity 323 





Cruelty ufed 325 
Indolence, its bad effeéts 66 
Infants frequently fuffer from 
bad nurfes 244 
Inoculation of the Small-pox the 
Chinefe method 318, /eg. 
Intention effential to all aétions 26 
Interpretation of Scripture, re- 
flections concerning 72, /éq. 
of the Chriltian Fathers 95 
Fob, book of, a facred poem 402 
Joy, exceffive, its effects 264 
rife chink themfelves ill ufed by 


the Englifh 475 
Fuftice of God, what 344 
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Ermes-infect, defcribed 288, 

Seq. 


Knowledge of God, how it af- 


fects moral actions 527 
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Adies of Britain, their good 

nature 16 


Language, obfervationson 300, 
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Las Cafas pleads the Caufe .of 
the opprefled Indians 325 
Lauder, Mr. William, convicted 


of forgery 97, Seq. 
Learning, polite, its advantages 
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Letter. See the table of ebanliats. 
Lewis XII. of France, his Jour- 
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Liberty, Englith, wherein it con- 
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Lightning, its effe€ts on a mari. 
ner’s compafs 246 
Lithotomy, operation of, on wo- 
men ia 245 
Locufts, fome account of 116 
Longinus, his opinion of Plagia- 
rifm 100, Jeg. 
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fifts, 533. That bétween the 
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ed 535 
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t19. How preferved for a 
hortus ficcus 282, /eq. 


' Plato, his abfurd tenets 89, /eg. 


Plays, modern, whether they 
improve or debauch the Mo- 
rals of the people 352, /eg. 

Play-boufes to be frequented for 


amufement 136 
Pliny, his charaéter and accom- 
plifhments 482, /eq. 
-—— how his Letter ought to 
be ranged 485 
Polype, fome thoughts concern- 
ing its origin 61 
Power natural, wherein it con- 
fifts | 524, Jeg. 


—— of the country, what 499 
Pox Small, inoculating for 318 
Prefter, what kind of whirl- 
~ wind | 153 
Poets, Englith, compared to thofe 

of the ancients, 222. Mifery 


of a Garreteer one 332 
Prefcience of God, how it affects 
moral actions 527 


Progal-infeé&ts, account of, 290 
Propagation, how affeéted by 


admixtures of different fpe- 
Cies 55 
=—— literal and typical 127, 
183 


Prophecies, chain of, in‘ the Bible, 
128. That of. the heathens, 
whether real, 181. Thofe re- 

- lating’ to Chrift confidered, 
ibid. feq. Concerning the 
coming of the Meffiah, ex- 
plained, 339 

Prude, the behaviour of fome 
defcribed 539,/e9- 

Prudence, maxims relative to 67. 
Wherein it confifts 535 

Public Spirit, difplayed 473 

Punifbment, vicarious, confider- 
ed, 268. Of the damned, not 
eternal, 346. Of finners, why 
delayed, 536. ‘Temporal, the 
only fanction of the Mofaic 
law 406 
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Uarrel of Venus and Hy- 
men, a poem 28 
Qecries to Dr. Middleton’s friends 
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Ains, preternatural, acount. 
ed for,152. Some thoughts 


concerning them 286 
Rakes, modern, their converfa- 
tion mere 


Rana pifcatrix, defcribed 250 
Reafons and motives, what 525 
Rea/onabjene/s the ultimate end of 
moral agents 497 
Relations of mankind confidered 
Religion, maxims sil da #3 
68. Its ftate at the coming of 
the Meffiah, 88, /eg. OF the Jx- 
dians, 318. Its fum according 
to Ramfay, 434. not promoted 


by _perfecution 531 
Religious articles, new ones pro- 
pofed 167, Seq: 
Reprobate, who are of that num- 
ber , 345 
Republicks, their advantage over 
monarchies 219 
Refolution defcribed 134 
Revelation, arguments in favour 
of 81 
Riots, reflections concerning them 
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Rockecs, obfervations concedach 
them 251 


Royal fociety cenfured, 191. A 
review of their works 279 


Royal touch, no proper evidence 
in fupport of it 5 
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Acrifices, doktrine of, exa- 
mined, 266, Se. Of Chritft, 


reflections on it 273 
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darach, its nature fully ex- Spar, an enquiry into its origi- 
se 188, /eq. nal flate — 385, /eq. 
Saviour, the Chinefe doftrine of, Specimens of plants, how prefer- 
444 ved 282, feg: 
Schomberg, Dr. denied admittance Spirit of the methodifts, account 
into the college of phyficians, — of 33» Jeg. 


46 

School-men, their learning cen- 
fured 347 
Schwan Pan, or Chinefe account- 
table 115 
Scriptures, their canon very ear- 
ly fettled, 23, /eg. Contemned 
by free-thinkers, 26, /eg. their 
contents diftinguifhed into hu- 
man and infpired 72. /eg. Their 
authencity afferted, &5, /eq. 
Contain a rational fyitem of 


ere full of hard sh 
ull of hard words, 
Sea Journals, * 
Seat of Pliny in Tufcany, defcrib- 

ed 486, /eq. 
Semen of males, microfcopically 

examined 60 


Sermon. See table of contents. 
Serpent-ftones, account of them, 
248, /eq. 
Sexes, inclination between, de- 
{cribed 358, /eq. 
Sheriffs, their powers by law, 
499 

Shrine, a Saxon one illuftrated 
Silchefter, town of, defcribed 56, 
, a - 
Similies, poetic, reflexions on, 
225 
Sinners, God’s pardoning of them 
confidered 270, feq. 
Slothful man a burden to him 
felf 66 
Small pox, inoculation for, ac- 
cording to the Chine/e method, 
g18, /eg. Various hiftories of, 
384, feq. 
Souls, their nature according to 
the Indians 322 
Spaniards, their cruel ufage of 
the Indians 323 





Stage, characters reprefented on 
it, thar ufe and difadvantages 
352, Jeg. 

Standing army, the danger of 
calling it to the afliftance of 
the civil power 499 
Stomach, coats of one turned care 
tilaginous 118 
Stone, cutting for, in women, 
245. Improvement of, 115. 
In the bulb of the urethra, 
429 

Stuart, Dr. his account of the 
Pietra de Cobra 249 
Style, refleGions concerning it, 
300, fe. 

Sufferings of Chrift, refleion on 
them 271, feq. 
Supper ought to be light 136 
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Talkative peovle, a nuifance to 
fociety 67 
Yaffe, French, prevails in Bran- 
denburg 314 
Telefcopes, equatorial, by Mr. 
Short 385 
Temperance, the luxury of life 
136 

Temptation, to be avoided “bi 
Terms, moral, definitions of, 524 
Teft, trakts concerning it 338 
Theatre, German, account of it 


r4 
Theological fyftem of Chevalier 


amfa 341, feg. 
Theology, Indian account of it, 
318 

Thermometers, improvement, of, 
recommended 112 


Thomas, St. his Opinion of Mo- 
Jes’s writings 


73 
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Tides, of the Orkneys, account of, 


253 
Timander, a pattern of good 
breeding 417 


Toleration, its yeafonablenefs 22, 
Jeq. Its advantages to fociety 
533 

Touch, royal, confidered 5, /e¢. 
Trade, foreign, confiderations on, 
388. Promoted by premiums, 
390 

Tranflating the claflics, its dif. 
culty 481 
Tranfmigration of fouls, the In- 
dian and Pythagorean doctrine 


of, explained $28, /éq. 
Travellers, their method of con- 
verfation 421 
Tribunals, fovereign, of China, 
327 

Trifles, imported, a lofs to the 
nation 388 


Trinity, chevalier Ram/fay’s no- 
tion of, 341, 441, /eg. Chrif- 
tian doétrine of, explained 


456 
Tutor, revenge of a pupil upon 
one 358 
Types, the chriftian dotrine of, 
125 
Zyphon, what kind of whirlwind 
| 153 
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Veet power of the fe- 
men afferted 60 


Vendomis of the antients, the fame 
with the town of Silchefer 

: 56, seg. 

Veffls for preferving anatomical 
pJeparations 112 
Vice, how reprefented in plays 


352 

Villa of Pliny, in Tufeany, > 
{cribed 486, feq. 
Virtue, reflexions concerning it 
264. Private, wherein it con- 
fifts 534 
Vifions of the prophets, reflecti- 
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ons concerning them 403, / 
Univer fitics, M r. Toll’s $05, er 
gard for, 2. Want much to 
be reformed, 37. Of Germany, 
an account of them 213, eg, 
Vomit, black, account of it a¢z 
Urethra, itones in its bulb 429 
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Ard, Mr. Fobn, his learn- 

ed defcription of Silchef- 

ter, and its antiquities 56, /e¢. 
Weights, Englith, an account of 
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Weftly, his latitudinarian prin- 
ciples 33, fag. 
Whirl-wind, a remarkable one 
defcribed t48, /eq. 
fpecies of,: amomgs the, 
antients ) 152 


Will of God, neceffarily under 
the obligations of truth and 
right, 531. .The gnly foun- 
dation of human __happi- 
nefs, ibid. 

Women, their wit commended, 
07. Write their mind in 
the Poftfcript, 54. 

Worcefer, Bifhop of, on Gin, 


wel, 309: 
Wards, obfolete, the ufe of, cen- 
fured ...: §.20 | 


Worfbip due to God, what. 343 
Writers of Brandenburg, account 
of | 213. 
Y 
Outh, their danger of.plays 
. 353 
Z tis! 


Eal of Barthelemi de las 
Ca/fas, in behalf of the op- 
preffed Indians 325 
Zoophytes, an experiment ‘to dif- 


cover their production, de- 
{cribed 62 
































